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How Happiness 


Cannot Be 


Reflect on the many things in life 


that cannot bring you happiness, 


in order to learn where and when 


Attained 


DONALD F. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


NE of the important means 
through which we human be- 
ings attain knowledge is by negation, 
that is, by seeing and judging what 
a thing is not. For example, when we 
see a thing at a distance, or rather 
dimly and vaguely, and try to discov- 
er what it is, we begin our approach 
to recognizing it by assenting to cer- 
tain evidence of what it is not. 

We see an object in a distant field. 
At first we cannot say just what it is. 
But some of its appearances make it 
easy for us to say: it is not a horse; 
it is not a cow; it is not a man; it is 
not a tree. These negative judgments 
sharpen our eyes and quicken our 
ability to see just what it is, for ex- 
ample, a scarecrow. 

We use the same method in ap- 
proaching important intellectual 
truths about God and about our- 
selves. With just a beginning of 
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and how you can find the happiness 


you were made to seek and attain. 


knowledge about God, we can in- 
crease our knowledge through nega- 
tions, coming thus to know that God 
is not finite, not material, not change- 
able, not imperfect, not limited in 
any way. 


In exactly the same way do we 
build up our knowledge about our- 
selves. As we contemplate our hu- 
man nature, our first judgments 
about it are negative. We say: we 
human beings are not like plants, 
which have no senses; we are not 
like brute animals which have no in- 
tellect; we are not like angels, who 
have no bodies. Thus we are led to 
the positive judgment that as human 
beings we are a composite of body 
and soul, the soul endowed with in- 
tellect and free will and immortality. 

Now the one question about our- 
selves that is most important to us is 
that of how we can attain happiness. 
We shall not spend any time here 
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discussing the question of whether 
we want to be happy, whether happi- 
ness is the true goal of the life of 
every human being. That happiness 
is our goal is evident in every appe- 
tite we possess, in every desire we 
experience, in every action we per- 
form. The burning question is: in 
what will true happiness be found? 

As in the examples above, the 
first approach to an answer to this 
question must be negative: we must 
accept all the evidence at hand on 
which a certain judgment can be 
made that in some things our happi- 
ness cannot be found. 

This method has been used with 
great effect by St. Thomas Aquinas 
in his great work “Of God and His 
Creatures.” It can also be made the 
basis of very effective meditation for 
any human being. Thousands have 
made and are making the mistake of 
pinning their hopes of happiness on 
one or more of the objects listed here 
which can be proved to be incapable 
of making a person happy. 

Therefore we shall present, in 
popular language, all the negative 
propositions of St. Thomas about 
human happiness. Then we shall 
add the positive conclusions that he 
presents. 


I, Where Happiness Is Not Found 

T. THOMAS presents nine nega- 

tive propositions about happi- 
ness. It should be noted here that he 
uses almost interchangeably the 
terms “happiness” and “the final goal 
of man.” He wrote the book in which 
these propositions appear primarily 
for non-Christians and pagans, hop- 
ing to stimulate their reason to work 
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out the truth for themselves. We too 
have in mind both those who have 
never given any thought to the true 
goal of their lives, and also Christians 
who have been captivated by the 
secularism around them to seek hap- 
piness in impossible objects. Here 
are the nine propositions. 


A. Human happiness is not to be 
found in bodily pleasures. 

Argument 1: All bodily pleasures 
of human beings are ordered to 
something other and more important; 
for example, the pleasure of eating 
to bodily upkeep, the pleasure of 
sex to procreation, the pleasure of 
recreation to restoration of strength. 
What is ordered to something more 
important can never be a final end, 
nor a source of true happiness for 
man. 

Argument 2: Human beings share 
bodily pleasures with brute animals. 
But animals cannot be happy except 
by a misuse of the word. Only man 
can attain happiness in the true 
sense. Therefore that which he shares 
with brute animals, who cannot attain 
happiness, cannot be the source of 
happiness for man. 

Argument 3: If bodily pleasures 
were the source of happiness for 
man, then the more bodily pleasure 
a man experienced, the happier he 
would be. But the truth is that excess 
of bodily pleasure leads to disease, 
misery and untimely death. There- 
fore these cannot be the source of 
happiness, 

Argument 4: Bodily pleasures can 
ignore and even interfere with the 
workings of the highest powers in 
man: his mind and his will. Man’s 
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happiness must involve the fullest 
use of his noblest powers. Anything 
that may hinder this cannot make 
him happy. 


B. Human happiness is not to be 
found in the possession of riches. 

Argument 1: By their very nature 
riches are desired as a means and 
not as an end, They are desired be- 
cause they can buy pleasures and 
comforts and many material things. 
But anything that is a means to 
something else cannot be the final 
goal or source of happiness for man. 

Argument 2: That cannot be the 
final goal of man’s being which ben- 
efits him only when he parts with it 
(spends it). But riches benefit one 
only when they are spent or given 
away. 

Argument 3: The final goal or 
complete happiness of man must be 
found in something that is better 
than himself. But man is far nobler 
than his material possessions. 

Argument 4: The highest good or 
greatest happiness of man cannot be 
something subject to accident or good 
luck; it must be something he can 
and does attain through his reason 
and free will. But the element of ac- 
cident or good luck plays a great 
part in making men wealthy. 

Argument 5; The happiness of 
man cannot be found in something 
that must inevitably be lost. At death 
every man loses all his riches. 


C. Human happiness cannot be 
found in honor and glory. 

Argument I: Honor does not per- 
fect anything in man, but consists in 
the acts of other men toward him. 
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Therefore it cannot be the end for 
which his nature was made. 

Argument 2: Honors are often 
showered upon bad men. This fact 
does not save them from paying the 
penalty of their sins and destroying 
their happiness. 

Argument 3: Honor pleases a man 
only in so far as and while it is being 
paid to him by others. The true hap- 
piness and goal of man cannot be de- 
pendent on what others do. 


D. Human happiness cannot be 
found in the exercise of power and 
authority over others. 

Argument 1: The exercise of pow- 
er over others influences the lives of 
the latter, but does not necessarily 
perfect anything in the personality of 
the one who possesses it. Happiness 
cannot be found in directing or 
changing the conduct of others, but 
in directing oneself to one’s proper 
goal. 

Argument 2: Authority can be ex- 
ercised to accomplish evil things. If 
possessing authority were the source 
of all man’s happiness, then even 
evil rulers would be perfectly happy, 
which is absurd. 


E. Human happiness cannot be 
found in goods of the body, such as 
beauty, agility, health, certain skills, 
etc. 

Argument 1: The goods of the 
body possessed by man can be 
matched by those of brute animals, 
such as their health, clarity of the 
senses, ability to move from place to 
place, etc. What man shares with a 
brute cannot be the source of his 
happiness. 
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Argument 2: In some respects, 
brute animals possess bodily gifts 
that are superior to those of human 
beings. Thus some brute animals can 
move with greater speed, can see 
more clearly in darkness, can lift far 
greater weights, etc. If bodily gifts 
were intended to make man happy, 
then his envy of brutes who have 
greater gifts would make happiness 
impossible. 

Argument 3: That can never 
make a human being happy which is 
bound to pass away. Bodily beauty 
fades; strength wanes; the senses 
grow dull; death corrupts the body. 

Argument 4: Man is man precise- 
ly because he has a spiritual intellect 
and free will. Nothing less noble than 
these powers (as all bodily gifts are 
less noble) can bring him happiness. 


F. Human happiness is not to be 
found in the acts or habits of the 
moral virtues. 

Argument 1: Those who say that 
virtue is its own reward, therefore 
the source of complete happiness, 
usually refer to the moral virtues. 
But these virtues are never ends, but 
always means to something else. 
Thus the virtue of temperance is a 
means to proper care of the body; 
the virtue of justice is a means to 
peace among men; the virtue of forti- 
tude is a means to courage in adver- 
sity. Whatever is a means to some- 
thing nobler cannot be the final goal 
of man. 

Argument 2: Unless the intellect 
of man is satisfied with a perfect ob- 
ject, the proper satisfaction of no oth- 
er power of man can bring him com- 
plete happiness. The practice of the 
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moral virtues does not of itself pro- 
vide full satisfaction to the human 
mind. 


G. Human happiness is not to be 
found in such knowledge of God as 
is common to the majority of man- 
kind. 

Argument 1: There are those who 
recognize all the truths stated above, 
namely, that man’s happiness cannot 
be found in bodily pleasure, riches, 
bodily gifts, etc., and who stete that 
therefore only a general knowledge 
of God as He can be known in this 
world can bring happiness. But the 
knowledge that a great number of 
men have of God is filled with de- 
fects. Some see Him as a tyrant; 
some as having no interest in the 
world He made or in man; some as 
being indifferent to erroneous views 
about Him. In such defective knowl- 
edge no man can find happiness. 

Argument 2: Experience proves 
that many human beings who recog- 
nize the existence of God and have 
some general knowledge about Him 
are not happy. But that which is the 
goal of man’s life must make all who 
possess it happy. 


H. Human happiness is not to be 
found in the knowledge of that which 
can be demonstrated by reason to be 
true about God. 

Argument 1: It is true that human 
reason can argue to many truths 
about God. For example, it can prove 
that God is all-perfect, all-powerful, 
all-wise, all-just. But in the present 
state of mankind, reason cannot 
prove such truths easily and without 
error, and it cannot demonstrate at 
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all such attributes of God as His 
mercy toward sinners. Therefore 
reasoning about God cannot make 
man completely happy. 

Argument 2: Few human beings 
have time or ability to reason out all 
the truths that can naturally be 
known about God. But that which is 
man’s goal and the source of his hap- 
piness must be possible for all men 
to attain. 


I. Human happiness is not to be 
found in the knowledge of God that 
is acquired by faith. 

Argument I: In the true sense, 
faith is not really knowledge of God; 
it is rather acceptance of truths 
about God (on His word) that can- 
not be grasped or demonstrated by 
human reason. Faith, therefore, does 
not completely satisfy the mind; it 
merely whets its appetite to see and 
comprehend what is accepted by 
faith. So long as the mind is thus un- 
satisfied, a man cannot be completely 
happy. 

Argument 2: Faith is really an act 
of the will, commanding the intellect 
to assent to truths that it cannot 
comprehend. For true happiness, a 
man’s mind must rest in its proper 
object, not merely be commanded by 
another faculty to assent to what it 
cannot know by itself. 


II. Where and How Happiness 
Can Be Found 

T. THOMAS draws two impor- 

tant conclusions from all the 
negative propositions that have been 
demonstrated above. The first is that 
true, complete and perfect happiness 
can be attained by man only after 
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death, and then in the direct, face- 
to-face contemplation of God. The 
second is that what we sometimes 
call happiness here on earth involves 
a secondary and modified use of the 
word “happiness.” 


A. Human happiness can be per- 
fectly attained only after death and 
in the direct contemplation of God. 

Argument 1: The intellect of man, 
which is his noblest faculty, is rest- 
less and unsatisfied until it is em- 
braced and is united to an all-perfect 
object, the source of all truth, that 
which gives him the answers to all 
questions. The only such object is 
God. Since it has been proved that 
it is impossible to be perfectly united 
to this perfect object here on earth, 
it must be possible for all to attain 
this in the next world. God has cre- 
ated no appetite (such as the appe- 
tite of man’s mind to know perfect 
truth) that can never be satisfied. 

Argument 2: All the conditions 
and circumstances of man’s life on 
earth prove it to be a time given to 
him through which he must win his 
final goal in another world. His con- 
stant battles with temptation, the af- 
flictions of sickness, bodily weariness, 
painful accidents of many kinds, the 
coming of old age and the inevita- 
bility of death, can be explained on- 
ly under the view that life on earth 
is a time of test and trial through 
which every human being is meant 
to earn the direct vision of God that 
is his goal. 

Argument 3: These truths, so 
strongly suggested and perceived or 
concluded by human reason, are the 
very essence of the teachings of Jesus 
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Christ, Who came into the world to wife. I have many comforts. I need 
impress them, by word and example, nothing.” Every such man is lying. 
on the minds of all the human beings He knows that his health, his money, 
who would ever be born. Indeed, He his comforts, his physical pleasures 
lived and He died to obtain for men will pass. When he tries to forget, 
the strength to live by these truths. | God reminds him in these words of 
the Apocalypse (3:17): “Thou say- 
B. Happiness on earth is always a_ est: I am rich and made wealthy and 
limited happiness, but even this lim- have need of nothing and knowest 
ited happiness depends on the ex- not that thou art wretched and mis- 
pectation of the final vision of God erable and poor and blind and 
in heaven. naked.” All the rest of this inspired 
Argument 1: Man finds some tem- passage is summed up in the words: 
porary pleasure or joy in all the ob- “Because thou hast need of Me.” 
jects listed above and proved to be Argument 2: The limited happi- 
incapable of bringing him perfect ness human beings can achieve on 
happiness. There is a quickly passing earth can be sufficient for their need 
pleasure in eating and drinking, in only if it be accompanied by an ef- 
sexual pleasure, in physical feats. fective expectation of the all-out hap- 
Men of wealth take pleasure in their piness of seeing God face to face in 
riches, and men of power find satis- heaven. On earth man is destined to 
faction in ruling others. Students of live by hope, that is, by doing and 
theology can come to find great joy suffering the things that make cer- 
in reasoning about the attributes of tain he will not miss his final goal of 
God. happiness in heaven. To deny this 
But the very experience of every hope, or deliberately to fail to do 
one of these pleasures is accompan- what makes hope a real expectation 
ied by a sense of limitation and even of seeing God and being satisfied in 
frustration. And the more one de- God, is to intensify frustration to the 
ceives himself into thinking that any _ point of despair. 


or all of such pleasures can satisfy All the saints prove this in a posi- 
his whole nature, the more frustrat- tive way. All sinners prove it in a 
ed and miserable he will be. negative way. In the expanded words 


Men are heard to say at times: “I of an old axiom, “all things are van- 
am perfectly happy. I have my ity save loving and serving and look- 
health. I have money. I have a good ing forward to seeing God.” 





TWO POINTS TO REMEMBER 


Humility means, first of all, knowing what we really are, and secondly, 
acting as though we knew it. Neither idea is very palatable to a human 
being; both ideas seem to be entrancing to the Son of God, in that she 
who is called virgin most humble could woo Him from His heaven. 
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Problems of Professional 
and Business People 


The Catholic Justice of the Peace Assisting at Marriage 


ROBLEM: I was recently appoint- 
P ed a justice of the peace, and I am 
not certain how I should act if a cou- 
ple approach me for marriage. Will you 
please discuss this matter? 


OLUTION: Before our correspond- 
S ent’s problem can be satisfactorily 
solved, it is necessary to lay down cer- 
tain general principles. First, it is the 
couple who are being married that per- 
form the marriage ceremony, not the 
clergyman or justice of the peace. For 
marriage essentially consists in the con- 
tract, and the couple make the con- 
tract. The clergyman or justice of the 
peace assists merely as the official wit- 
ness of church or state. When a Cath- 
olic priest officiates at the marriage of 
a Catholic couple, he also imparts to 
them the blessing of the Church. 


Second, if one (at least) of the par- 
ties seeking to be married is (or was) 
a Catholic, the marriage must ordinar- 
ily take place in the presence of an 
authorized priest and two witnesses. 
This is required for the validity of the 
marriage. There are two exceptions — 
namely, when one of the parties is in 
danger of death and no authorized 
priest is present, and when the couple 
can foresee that they cannot have an 
authorized priest within a month. In 
these two cases Catholics are permitted 
to marry before two witnesses. To have 
their marriage recognized civilly, they 
could take each other as husband and 
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wife before a justice of the peace and 
at least one other witness. 

However, if both parties have always 
been non-Catholics, they do not need 
the presence of a priest and may be 
lawfully married in the presence of a 
justice of the peace, as long as they 
have no impediments. The chief im- 
pediment from natural law is present if 
one has a spouse from a previous valid 
marriage still living. If one of the par- 
ties is baptized, certain impediments of 
ecclesiastical law would prevent a valid 
marriage, as would be the case if they 
are second cousins. If both are unbap- 
tized, they are subject to any invalidat- 
ing impediments that may be establish- 
ed by the state. 

From this it follows that if both par- 
ties are non-Catholics and wish to be 
married before a Catholic justice of 
the peace, he may officiate, as long as 
he is unaware of any invalidating im- 
pediments. He need not question them 
very closely on this point, since he can 
discover from the license whether or 
not one is divorced. But he should in- 
quire if one was ever a Catholic. 


If he discovers that the couple can- 
not contract a true marriage because 
one (at least) was previously married 
and the spouse is still living, or because 
one is or once was a Catholic or be- 
cause of some other impediment that 
may become evident (such as close 
blood relationship), the Catholic justice 
of the peace should ordinarily refuse 
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to assist at the marriage. For, although 
it is the parties themselves who are 
committing sin by attempting an in- 
valid marriage, nevertheless, the justice 
of the peace is cooperating materially 
in that sin by assisting at a marriage 
ceremony which he knows to be null 
and void in the sight of God, whatever 
it may be in the sight of the civil law. 

I say that ordinarily the justice of 
the peace should refuse to officiate at 
an invalid marriage; for there can be 
circumstances which would justify him 
in assisting at such a ceremony. For, 
since his cooperation is only material, 
some grave reason would permit him to 
officiate. For example, if otherwise he 
would lose his position, he could offi- 
ciate at the marriage, since we need 
good men in the post of justice of the 
peace. Normally, however, this would 








not happen in our country, where the 
justice of the peace is not obliged by 
law to officiate at marriages, but may 
refuse. (Merely to earn the fee would 
not be a sufficient reason.) It is differ- 
ent in some parts of Europe where a 
public official may be bound by civil 
law to assist at any marriage in which 
the parties are legally free to marry, 
even though it is against God’s law. 
A decision of the Holy See has per- 
mitted a Catholic official to officiate at 
an invalid marriage if he is forced by 
law to do so. But the decree adds that 
he should make it clear that he does 
not regard the union as a valid mar- 
riage. 


Very Rev. Francis J. Connell, 
C.SS.R., S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D. 
The Catholic University of America 





AT EVERY MOMENT 
What would the world be without Jesus? .. . An earth without hope or 





happiness, without love or peace, the past a burden, the present a wear- 
iness, the future a shapeless terror — such would the earth be, if by im- 
possibility there were no Jesus. Indeed it is only in such a general way 
that we can conceive what the world would be without Him. We can 
make no picture to ourselves of the real horror. 

His five wounds are pleading forever at the right hand of the Father. 
They are holding back the divine indignation. They are satisfying the 
divine justice. They are moving the divine compassion. 

Besides this, Jesus is bound up with our innermost lives. He is more 
to us than the blood in our veins. We know that He is indispensable to 
us; but we do not dream how indispensable He is. There is not a circum- 
stance of life in which we could do without Jesus. . . . In poverty and 
hardship, in the accesses of temptation, in the intemperate ardors of 
youth or the cynical fatigue of age, in the successive failures of our 
plans, in the disappointments of our affections, in every crisis and revolu- 
tion of life, Jesus seems so necessary to us that it appears as if He grew 
more necessary every year, and were more wanted today than He was 
yesterday, and would be still more urgently wanted on the morrow. But, 
if He is thus indispensable in life, how much more will He be indis- 
pensable in death? Who could dare to die without Him? 

F. W. Faber: The Precious Blood 
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We direct the reader’s special and careful 
attention to the purpose of this article 


as stated in the second paragraph. 


9 
Does Rhythm really Work: 








— of the legitimate use 
of rhythm, Pius XII said on No- 
vember 26, 1951: “One may even 
hope (but in this matter the Church 
naturally leaves the judgment to 
medical science) that science will 
succeed in providing this licit meth- 
od with a sufficiently secure basis, 
and the most recent information 
seems to confirm such a hope.” 


The purpose of this article is not 
to discuss the moral aspects of 
rhythm. That has been done in many 
articles in the LIGUORIAN and in 
other Catholic publications. The in- 
tention here is to answer, as far as 
possible in the light of present knowl- 
edge, the often asked question: Does 
rhythm work? Is it reliable? Why 
does it seem to work for some wom- 
en and not for others? Are there any 
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HuGu J. O’CONNELL, C.SS.R. 


new techniques or combinations of 
techniques which will render the 
system more effective? 

Nor is the information here sup- 
plied meant to provide a do-it-your- 
self guide for the practice of rhythm. 
As we shall see, the reason why 
rhythm does not work for many wom- 
en is that they set out on its prac- 
tice with incomplete and inaccurate 
ideas, derived from their reading or 
from over-the-fence conversations 
with their neighbors. It is unlikely 
that an ordinary woman, without 
skilled direction from a_ physician, 
will calculate correctly the many fac- 
tors which must be taken into ac- 
count for a reliable estimate of the 
safe period. Yet many women, hav- 
ing tried rhythm without accurate 
knowledge or the careful guidance of 
a doctor, dismiss the subject with 
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the sentence: “It doesn’t work for 
me.” 

Unfortunately this skilled and con- 
scientious guidance is not always easy 
to find. The working out of the 
monthly periods of fertility and ster- 
ility demands time and study on the 
part of the doctor. Actually, many 
doctors have never devoted suffici- 
ent attention to the matter to know 
whether rhythm can be made to work 
or not. Those who are devoted to 
contraceptive techniques have little 
or no interest, and may even be re- 
sentful of the rhythm system as a ri- 
val to their own. All too often, blind 
to the moral issues, they suggest con- 
traceptives and impatiently try to 
brush away any objection of their 
patients’ consciences. Other doctors, 
unwilling to give the time and pa- 
tience demanded by the task of work- 
ing out the safe period, merely give 
the woman a book or some general 
advice and leave her to figure it out 
for herself. At the same time, there 
are many considerate and charitable 
doctors who, realizing that their pa- 
tients have serious reasons for the 
practice of rhythm and respecting 
their desire to avoid sinful proce- 
dures, give every help that is in their 
power. 


BASIC FACTS 

i’ IS universally acknowledged that 

there is a monthly cycle of fertil- 
ity and sterility in the human female. 
Through an intricate system of con- 
trol by the endocrine glands (de- 
scribed in an article in last month’s 
LIGUORIAN under the title The 
New Sterility-Fertility Pills), a wom- 
an ovulates, that is, produces an 
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ovum, or egg, capable of fertilization, 
approximately every 28 days. This, 
however, is merely an average, not a 
norm. One who has a shorter or 
longer cycle is not by that fact neces- 
sarily abnormal. As a result of ten- 
sion, emotion, disease, or other phy- 
sical and mental causes, a woman 
may be more or less irregular in her 
periods. That is, one month she may 
have a period of 26 days, the next 
of 30 days, etc. Multiple ovulation 
can occur at times. On the other 
hand, there can be periods in which 
no ovulation occurs at all. 


The egg, or ovum, remains alive 
and capable of fertilization from 12 
to 24 hours. Only during this com- 
paratively brief time each month can 
the woman become pregnant. The 
difficulty consists in determining 
when this ovulation will occur, eith- 
er to take advantage of it, if concep- 
tion is desired, or to avoid marital 
relations during the dangerous time 
if there is sufficient reason for 
avoiding conception. 

During ovulation, again under the 
control of the endocrine glands, cer- 
tain bodily changes occur. The lin- 
ing of the womb (endometrium) 
thickens and becomes engorged with 
blood in preparation for the reception 
of the fertilized ovum. 

During this same time, the body 
produces glucose, a simple sugar, 
which is found in the ovarian sac 
where the ovum matures and also in 
the internal fluid secretions of the 
womb. This is another example of 
the marvelous complexity and ingen- 
uity of nature’s reproductive process; 
for the ovum, once it breaks from its 
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sac and starts its momentous journey 
through the Fallopian tube to the 
uterus, is no longer directly connect- 
ed with the body or nourished by the 
bloodstream. Hence the body pro- 
duces glucose, which nourishes the 
ovum during its brief span of life 
before it is fertilized and finds its 
nest in the uterine wall, or dies and 
passes out of the body. 


We shall see later on in this article 
that the presence of this glucose 
makes possible what seems to be the 
most reliable method of determining 
the time of ovulation . 

It has also been discovered through 
a series of painstaking studies that in 
three women out of every four there 
occurs a sharp rise in temperature of 
about seven tenths (7/10) of a de- 
gree at the time of ovulation. This 
heightened temperature persists un- 
til the onset of menstruation, when 
it drops and continues on the lower 
level during the first half of the next 
cycle. This rise and fall in tempera- 
ture is due to hormonal activity. 
During the first part of the menstrual 
cycle, the ovarian sacs secrete estro- 
gen, which lowers body temperature. 
Therefore, the temperature will be 
at its lowest point when the supply 
of estrogen is most abundant, that is, 
just before ovulation. As soon as ovu- 
lation occurs, the sac from which the 
ovum emerged produces a powerful 
chemical called progesterone, which 
raises the temperature. Hence the 
rise in temperature is a signal that 
ovulation has occurred. 

Ovulation usually takes place on 
the fourteenth or fifteenth day of the 
menstrual cycle. At the same time, 
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as mentioned, the ovary begins the 
manufacture of progesterone, which 
maintains the lining of the womb in 
its engorged state for the possible 
reception of the fertilized ovum. If 
no conception takes place, the pro- 
duction of progesterone gradually 
ceases. About fourteen days after 
ovulation, the lining of the womb is 
shed, together with the blood which 
it contained, in the process common- 
ly known as menstruation. Then the 
monthly cycle of fertility and sterility 
begins again. 


Note that menstruation is the con- 
sequence of the ovulation which pre- 
ceded. It has no direct connection 
with the ovulation which follows two 
weeks later. In this we find the weak- 
ness of the old chart method of com- 
puting the sterile and safe periods. 
From the regularity of past menstrual 
cycles, an estimate was made of when 
the next ovulation would occur. But 
this was an estimate rather than a 
measurement. For many women, 
who were regular in their periods, it 
worked well. But for those who were 
habitually irregular, or in whom ovu- 
lation occasionally occurred earlier 
than anticipated because of physical 
or emotional factors, it did not pro- 
vide a certain and reliable record of 
determining the safe period. 


RHYTHM AS A SYSTEM 


_ as is well known, may 

be used as an aid to conception 
or as a means of avoiding concep- 
tion. Couples who desire children are 
more likely to have their wishes ful- 
filled if they are careful to use their 
marital rights during those days of 
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the month when the woman is most 
likely to be fertile. 

Those who for a legitimate reason 
desire for a time to avoid conception, 
will make use of their marital rights 
only during the sterile time. 

For conception there is required 
the meeting of a live ovum and a live 
sperm. The ovum lives only about 12 
to 24 hours, and it is only during this 
time that the woman can conceive. 
The male sperm may live up to 48 
hours after intercourse, rarely more 
than 72 hours. 


In estimating the safe period, the 
determination of a time of ovulation 
is all-important. In a woman whose 
periods are regular, this will occur 
on the 13th, 14th or 15th day of the 
cycle. Since the sperm can live for 
up to 72 hours, three days before 
ovulation must be considered fertile, 
and it is best to add at least one day 
to this as a safety factor. Similarly, 
since the ovum can live up to 24 
hours, an extra day after ovulation 
must be added to the fertile time, 
and it is best to add one day here 
also for safety. If the woman is irreg- 
ular, the number of days in which 
ovulation can possibly be anticipated 
or postponed must be added to the 
fertile time. 

In a woman with regular periods, 
the days of sterility and fertility are 
as follows: 1) days one to eight of 
the cycle, including the days of men- 
struation, are sterile; 2) days nine to 
eighteen are fertile; 3) eighteen to 
twenty eight are sterile. 

It can be seen, then, that there are 
two sterile times in each menstrual 
period — the first precedes ovula- 
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tion, the second follows. Of these, 
the second period which follows ovu- 
lation and continues until the next 
menstruation is by far the safer. For 
during this latter time ovulation has 
occurred and the ovum has died. The 
dead ovum cannot be fertilized, and 
it is very unlikely that another ovu- 
lation will occur before the next 
menses. Most failures in the rhythm 
method occur during the first sterile 
period. For it is always possible that 
the ovulation will occur earlier than 
expected or that the woman will mis- 
calculate. 


METHODS OF CALCULATING 


ss hina conception can occur only 
while there is a live ovum, the 
reliability of the use of rhythm de- 
pends exactly upon the accuracy with 
which the time of ovulation can be 
determined. The methods used to de- 
termine this can be divided into two 
classes: 1) those that require labor- 
atory study; 2) those that can be per- 
formed by the woman herself, pref- 
erably under the direction of a physi- 
cian. 


LABORATORY METHODS 


HERE are a number of methods 
for determining the time of ovu- 
lation which require laboratory study, 
and which therefore are ordinarily too 
expensive and impractical for general 
use. However, sterile couples who are 
anxious to have a child, or those for 
whom pregnancy would constitute an 
extraordinary burden or danger, 
might be willing to undergo the ex- 
tra expense and trouble involved. 
The most useful of these labora- 
tory methods are: The Farris Rat 
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Test Method in which ovulation is 
detected by the reaction of the ovar- 
ies of an immature rat to a hypo- 
dermic injection of the urine of the 
woman. This test seems to achieve a 
high degree of accuracy. Another 
useful test is: The Cervical Mucus 
Method. This calculates the date of 
ovulation from the study of the quan- 
tity and quality of the mucus dis- 
charge from the cervix, or neck of 
the womb. To these methods may be 
added studies of the tissue of the 
lining of the womb and of the cells 
in the vagina. 


THE RHYTHM CHART 

ESIDES the above methods there 

are others which can be followed 
by the woman in her own home, un- 
der the direction of the doctor. Ex- 
perimental studies seem to prove that 
the most recent of these are quite 
accurate. 

Formerly the standard method of 
determining the safe and fertile peri- 
ods was by means of a chart or graph. 
The woman would record the course 
of her periods carefully for a number 
of months. From the study of these 
charts she, or more advisedly her 
physician, would try to work out the 
pattern of fertile and sterile days. 
With a great many women (about 
70% are estimated to be regular) 
this method works admirably if it is 
figured out carefully and adhered to 
faithfully. 

However, there are a number of 
difficulties with the chart system 
which render it unreliable for some 
women. 1. Basically, it is an attempt 
to predict the day of ovulation from 
the observation of past periods, not 
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an actual measurement of present ov- 
ulation. 2. Some women are so irregu- 
lar that no pattern can be set up for 
them. 3. Certain physical and emo- 
tional factors can cause ovulation to 
be anticipated or postponed. 

To this might be added a number 
of common mistakes made by wom- 
en attempting to practice rhythm. 
1. The lack of a clear understanding 
of the system. Some women without 
instruction get a book or so-called 
“rhythm calendar” and try to work 
the pattern out for themselves. Some- 
times they become so confused that 
they actually think the fertile days 
are sterile, and the sterile days are 
fertile. It is no wonder the system 
does not work for them. 2. Defec- 
tive accuracy in keeping records. 
Some, again, try to recall the day of 
the last menstruation from memory, 
which is at times mistaken. 3. The 
neglect to take into account the pos- 
sible life span of the sperm and ovum, 
and the failure to allow some mar- 
gin of safety. 


THE BASAL TEMPERATURE 
METHOD 


AS mentioned in the first part of 

this article, estrogen, which is 
present in the first part of the men- 
strual cycle, tends to lower body 
temperature, while progesterone, 
which is released at ovulation and 
remains present until menstruation, 
raises the temperature. A_ careful 
charting of the temperature each 
morning can reliably establish the 
time of ovulation in three out of 
every four women. The remaining one 
fourth have a pattern which will not 
serve for measurement. 
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In connection with this method, 
we may make the following observa- 
tions: 1. A special thermometer for 
this purpose has been produced by 
the Linacre Laboratories of New 
York City. which is much easier to 
read and more accurate than the reg- 
ular clinical thermometers. 2. The 
temperature should be taken for five 
minutes every morning as soon as 
the woman awakens, before she has 
engaged in any activity. 3. The tem- 
perature should be recorded with 
great accuracy and the graphs 
brought to the doctor on each visit. 
4. Since the temperature rises short- 
ly after ovulation has occurred, this 
method does not afford safety for the 
period before ovulation, for it does 
not give sufficient indication of the 
onset of ovulation to make sure that 
no sperm may survive from previous 
marital relations which may fertilize 
the ovum. It does, however, possess 
great reliability for measuring the 
second safe period of the menstrual 
cycle which occurs between the death 
of the ovum and the following men- 
struation. 


THE FERTILITY TESTOR 
T HAS been known for some time 
that cervical glucose is produced 
at the time of ovulation. Careful ex- 
periments have been made to use 
this fact as a means of accurately de- 
termining the time of ovulation. The 
first of the procedures developed for 
discovering and measuring this glu- 
cose was the so-called “Tes-Tape.” 
This product undoubtedly had its 
value, but several objections have 
been made to it. 1. The tape was oft- 
en contaminated by chemical secre- 
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tions of the vagina and hence gave 
unreliable results. 2. It has been said 
that a certain chemical in it (ortho- 
tolidine) can be injurious to cervical 
tissue. 

Very recently, a new kind of tape 
and a new method of application 
have been developed by Doctor Jo- 
seph B. Doyle, Director of the Fer- 
tility and Endocrine Clinic, St. Eliza- 
beth Hospital, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and Doctor Frank J. Ewers, 
Jr., of Ottawa, Illinois. This new 
tape, which has been approved by the 
Food and Drug Administration, has 
a very high sensitivity to glucose. The 
original color of the tape is pink. 
Upon contact with glucose it turns 
blue. The greater the quantity of glu- 
cose present, the deeper will be the 
shade of blue. 


Another step forward is the in- 
vention of the “Fertility Testor.” 
This is a simple, inexpensive, plastic 
syringe-like instrument, which pro- 
tects the fertility tape from contam- 
ination by the secretions of the vagi- 
na until it is in place at the opening 
of the cervix. It likewise protects it 
during withdrawal from the vagina. 

The test must be made each day. 
Approximately two days before ovu- 
lation, the secretion of glucose be- 
gins, and the tape will turn a pale 
blue. The color deepens until it reach- 
es its maximum at the time of ovu- 
lation, when the greatest quantity of 
glucose is present, and then it begins 
to recede. 

The developers of this new method 
recommend that when pregnancy is 
desired, marital relations be con- 
ducted each day that the tape is blue. 
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If there is reason for postponing 
pregnancy, intercourse should not be 
performed at any time following 
menstruation before the tape is blue, 
while it is blue, or during the first 
three days after it returns to pink. 
From the third day after the last trace 
of blueness in the tape until the next 
menstruation there is a period of 
maximum safety. For there is evi- 
dence that ovulation has occurred 
and sufficient time has elapsed for 
the ovum to have lost its capacity 
for fertilization. This is the second 
sterile period of the month, as de- 
scribed above. 


The results of the daily tests should 
be recorded on a chart. If, after test- 
ing for at least six months, a defin- 
ite pattern of ovulation can be estab- 
lished, a period of relative safety can 
be determined also during the first 
sterile period, from the end of the 
menstrual period to four days before 
the expected first day of color 
change. The manufacturers of the 
tape, however, give no guarantee of 
the safety of the period before the 
tape has turned blue and then re- 
turned to its original color. 

This new test when properly used 
seems to have a high degree of ac- 
curacy. Doctor Carlos Walther, in a 
paper given at the Gynecological As- 
sociation meeting in Monterrey, Mex- 
ico, October 14, 1960, after describ- 
ing his painstaking investigation of 
the Fertility Testor Method and its 
correlation with other known meth- 
ods of determining ovulation, con- 
cludes: “We believe that the cervical 
glucose test is a very useful method 
for determining the ‘fertile period’ in 
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the woman. In view of its simplicity 
and easy handling by the patient by 
means of the applicator (Fertility 
Testor), having the adequate indi- 
cating tape (Fertility Tape), it con- 
stitutes a method eminently practical. 
The following steps, however, should 
be followed in order to obtain satis- 
factory results: 1. The patient should 
be subjected to a previous gyneco- 
logical test in order to prevent pos- 
sible sources of error. 2. She should 
be initially instructed by her doctor 
on the use and correct interpretation 
of the results. 3. These should be 
valuated periodically by the doctor 
and in cases where there is some 
doubt or unsatisfactory results (false 
positive reactions, constant negatives, 
etc.). We believe it is convenient to 
have a graph of the basal tempera- 
ture in said patients, correlating them 
to the cervical glucose test during 
three cycles, approximately, with the 
object of clarifying said results.” 
This last point is significant: where 
maximum safety is required, various 
tests, particularly the Basal Tempera- 
ture method and the Fertility Testor 
method may be combined and their 
results recorded on a graph for study 
throughout several menstrual cycles. 


The Fertility Testor kit, which in- 
cludes the applicator, complete in- 
structions, and a three months’ sup- 
ply of Fertility Tape, retails for 
$6.00. Refills, which include a three 
months’ supply of tape, retail for 
$2.00. The test will then cost the 
patient approximately $12.00 the 
first year, and $8.00 a year there- 
after. The products are available at 
any leading drugstore. They have 
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been so recently developed, however, 
that even some physicians are not 
aware of their existence or of the 
weight of experimental evidence that 
supports them. Information about 
the Fertility Testor Method may be 
obtained from Weston Laboratories, 
Ottawa, Illinois. 

The combination of the Basal 
Temperature and Fertility Testor 
Method seems to provide a determin- 
ation of the safe period as reliable as 
can be reasonably expected. Admit- 
tedly, no method of this kind is 100% 
accurate; but neither are artificial 
contraceptives 100% safe. Doctor G. 
C. Nabors, diplomate of the Amer- 
ican Board of Obstetrics and Gyne- 
cology, in an article in the Linacre 


Quarterly, November, 1960, writes: 
“If the temperature and glucose 
methods are used properly, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that their accuracy 
would equal that of artificial contra- 
ceptives. It behooves a doctor to be 
professionally equipped to instruct in 
this matter.” 


In view of what has been said, it 
is certainly the height of folly for 
those who realize the wrongfulness of 
contraception to practice it with the 
possible eternal loss of their souls, 
when the rhythm method, which can 
licitly be used under proper circum- 
stances, can provide, if accurately 
used, equal or almost equal protec- 
tion. 





NOT SO FARFETCHED 

A bachelor guest at a wedding reception wondered whether those in 
the receiving line—the bride’s and the groom’s parents — really listened 
to the words that were spoken to them by their guests. 

So he decided to experiment. . . . “I buried my poor grandfather this 
morning,” he said to the bride’s mother. 

“How absolutely charming!” was her gushing reply. 

The bride’s father replied, “Pity it doesn’t happen every year.” 

And the bridegroom’s mother, “It’s very kind of you.” 

Then he stepped up to the bridegroom and repeated his sad words. 
“Oh, thanks a lot!” was the reply. “You should try it yourself some 


day.... 


Holy Name Journal 





WHAT IS SUCCESS? 
This is success: to be able to carry money without spending it; to be 
able to bear an injustice without retaliating; to do one’s duty even if one 
is not watched; to keep on the job until it is finished; to accept criticism 


without letting it whip you. 





HIGH PRICE 
Country woman to her slimming city cousin: “What’s the good of 
keeping your figure if you haven’t the strength to push it around?” 
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St. Augustine 


on Fine Funerals 


Wisdom for moderns 


from the ancient past. 


Louis G. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


RE we too elaborate in our care 
of the dead? Has the art of the 
funeral director gotten out of hand? 
Are we so intent on beautifying the 
face of death that we are in danger 
of neglecting the dead person’s soul, 
which may greatly need our prayers? 
These are matters that are being talk- 
ed and written about in this modern 
day. The problem however is not a 
new one. Perhaps the wisdom of the 
past can offer sound counsel. 

Some 1500 years ago these same 
questions were being asked. They 
were asked specifically of one of the 
great men of his time and of all 
times, St. Augustine, who died in his 
African bishopric of Hippo in the 
year 430. He wrote his answer in the 
form of a little book called: The Care 
to Be Taken for the Dead, which ap- 
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peared in the year 421. It was ded- 
icated to Paulinus, the bishop of No- 
la, who had posed these difficulties 
to him. We have inserted pertinent 
questions, but the answers are in the 
words of St. Augustine himself. The 
translation is from the Fathers of the 
Church series, published under the 
auspices of Catholic University. 


Does the external splendor and 
solemnity of a funeral service help 
the soul of a dead man? 

“If an expensive funeral is of any 
advantage to an evil man, a cheap 
one, or none at all, is of no disad- 
vantage to a devout soul. A large 
gathering of the household put on a 
great show in the sight of men, (as 
the Gospel relates) for that rich man, 
Dives, clothed in purple, but of much 
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greater significance in the sight of the 
Lord was the service which the an- 
gels offered for the poor beggar, Laz- 
arus, covered with sores. The angels 
did not take the beggar into a marble 
tomb, but carried him to Abraham’s 
bosom.” (Luke 16:19-31) 


Suppose a Christian is drowned or 
burned, and his .body cannot be 
found. Does the lack of a proper fu- 
neral affect his soul? 

“It is true that the earth has not 
covered many of the bodies of the 
Christians, but nothing has kept any 
one of them away from heaven and 
earth. All creation is filled with the 
presence of Him Who knows how to 
resuscitate what He created. As the 
Psalmist says: ‘They have given the 
bodies of Thy servants as food for 
the fowls of the air, the flesh of Thy 
saints to the beasts of the earth. They 
have shed their blood like water 
round about Jerusalem, and there 
was none to bury them.’ 

“But he says this more to magnify 
the cruelty of those who do such 
things than the plight of those who 
have suffered them. For although 
these things seem hard and bitter in 
the sight of men, ‘precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of His 
saints.’ (Psalm 115:6) So all these 
things — the care of the funeral ar- 
rangements, the establishment of the 
place of burial, the pomp of the cere- 
monies — are more of a solace for 
the living than an aid for the 
ia 

What actually can we do to help 
our departed relatives and friends? 

“We should not think that any aid 
comes to the dead for whom we are 
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providing care, except what we sol- 
emnly pray for in their behalf at the 
altars, either by sacrifices or prayers 
or of alms. Even this does not bene- 
fit all for whom it is done, but only 
those who while they lived made 
preparation that they might be so 
aided. But even though we do not 
know who these are, we ought none 
the less to do such works for all 
Christians, so that no one of them 
may be neglected for whom these 
aids can and ought to come. It is 
better that there be a superabundance 
of aids for those to whom _ these 
works are neither a hindrance nor a 
help, than that there be a lack for 
those who are thus aided. Yet each 
one does this more diligently for his 
own friends and relatives, in order 
that a like service may be performed 
in his behalf by his friends and rela- 
tives.” 


What care then should be taken 
of the bodies of the deceased? 

“Regardless of what is spent for 
burying the body, it is not an aid to 
salvation, but a duty of our humanity 
according to that love by which ‘no 
one ever hated his own flesh.’ (Eph- 
esians 5:29) Then it is fitting that 
one exercise what care he can for 
the body of his relative when the one 
who used to exercise this care has 
already died. 


“And if they do this who have no 
faith in the resurrection of the body. 
how much more ought we who have 
faith that a duty of this kind is due 
to the dead body which shall rise 
again and live forever? And this is 
in some way a testimony of one’s 
faith.” ; 
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readers retort 








In which readers are invited to express their minds on articles and opinions pub- 
lished in The Liguorian. Letters must be signed and full address of the writer 
must be given, though city and name will be withheld from publication on request. 


For the Benefit of All 

Let me commend you especially on 
your August issue. No doubt you are 
aware that many Protestants are among 
your readers — spouses and relatives 
of subscribers. So it is of special value 
for you to discuss timeworn objections 
to our faith as you have done in “Not 
Everybody Calls Me Father” and “Re- 
cipe for Praying.” Many Protestants 
firmly believe that ALL Catholics pray 
in the mechanical, penny-in-a-slot man- 
ner illustrated in the latter article. And, 
of course, the fine analysis of real pray- 
er is edifying to all of us. 

Special mention should be given also 
to the article on France and religious 
tolerance, which was written by Father 
Day. As a convert I am acutely aware 
of the viewpoint on the Church as 
found in people who are not Catholic 
— a viewpoint which is influenced by 
their “study” of history. It is encour- 
aging to learn from this article that 
Martin Luther DID have intelligent 
Catholic friends who also wanted re- 
forms within the Church. It is the al- 
most universal opinion of Protestants, 
I think, that he was the ONLY man 
who did not deny the “baby needed a 
bath,” and his seeming aloneness in this 
stand gives him a special glow of no- 
bility. in their eyes. Many conversions 
could be effected by a closer look at 
history. 

Wash. ¥._i. 
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Sense of Providence 

We've been receiving your magazine 
for several months now and are happy 
to say that at last we’ve found a Cath- 
olic publication which doesn’t sound as 
if it was written by a theology student 
fresh out of the whirl of his training. 
It is free of that high level smugness 
and self-satisfaction and those three- 
penny words aimed over the heads of 
the readers of other Catholic publica- 
tions. We enjoy the simplicity, sincerity 
and frankness of the LIGUORIAN and 
feel that it will help us to give greater 
glory to God. Let me praise in particu- 
lar the author of the article, “Wanted: 
A Sense of Providence.” I have an A.B. 
in philosophy from a Catholic college 
and this is the first time I can really 
say I understand what is meant by di- 
vine providence. 
Washington, D. C. C. A. S. 
One-Way Charity 

In your article on the question — 
Should There Be Preferences in Your 
Charity? — you wrote: “Nobody rich 
or poor, is ever freed from the obliga- 
tion of practical charity toward others.” 
Then the article goes on to tell me of 
my obligations to family, friends, ene- 
mies, and the least of my neighbors. Is 
charity a one-way street? Do my ene- 
mies, the least of my neighbors, those 
in most need, realize what they can do 
for me? If they don’t, should they not 
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be taught by the Church? Or are my 
Catholic friends right when they tell me 
I should not look for anything in re- 
turn, since these people have no obliga- 
tion to me? If the poor have any obliga- 
tions in charity or justice, then the 
Church should be telling them what 
they can do to help those who help 
them. If they have no responsibility, 
kindly refer me to a book or pamphlet 
that I might study on this matter. 

Windsor, Conn. T. W. R. 
© Of course all human beings have ob- 
ligations toward their neighbors, and are 
constantly being reminded of these ob- 
ligations by the Catholic Church. De- 
spite this teaching, there will always be 
sinners in the world, there will always 
be persons who make themselves our 
enemies, there will always be needy 
people who can do very little for their 
benefactors. It was Christ Himself Who 
taught us to help such people and to 
forgive our enemies, without looking 
for any return. We ask our correspond- 
ent to look up verses 44-46 of chapter 
5 in the Gospel of St. Matthew. There 
our Lord said: “Love your enemies; do 
good to them that hate you; and pray 
for them that persecute and calumniate 
you; that you may be the children of 
your Father Who is in heaven, Who 
maketh His sun to rise upon the good 
and the bad and raineth upon the just 
and the unjust. For if you love them 
that love you what reward shall you 
have. Do not even the publicans this?” 

The editors 


Age Difference in Marriage 

In the August LIGUORIAN I read 
your answer to the question should age 
difference between man and woman 
prevent them from marrying? I can as- 
sure you that it does not, because my 
wife is 19 years older than I am, and 
I think it is up to the two persons 
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themselves to decide whether they want 
to marry. I would not give up my wife 
for a younger woman or for one of the 
same age as I am. I find that she un- 
derstands more than a younger woman 
would what it takes to make a marriage 
happy and how to manage home fi- 
nances. If we can make a go of mar- 
riage, then any couple, no matter how 
different their ages, also can. 
Michigan R. V. T. 
e 

I would like to express my opinion 
on the question of whether difference 
in age should be an obstacle to mar- 
riage for two people. My wife and I 
have been married one year and she is 
six years older than I am. We were not 
so fortunate financially at first but 
things have now improved greatly for 
us. We have had our problems but we 
have worked them out together. After 
we had done all we could, we left the 
rest up to God. He has blessed us 
abundantly. We have just had our first 
child and she has been the answer to 
many problems. I too had my doubts 
about the age difference when we mar- 
ried, but I felt we were both mature 
enough to realize the importance of our 
decision and I feel now that I will 
never regret that decision. 


Minnesota A. G. L. 


For the Single 

I thought you might like to add this 
to your list of ways in which single peo- 
ple can find happiness in action. My 
own happiness as a single person has 
been found in teaching Christian doc- 
trine to young children, and in taking 
out children from orphanages for pic- 
nics and recreation. Work for such 
children is so satisfying that I seldom 
even think of what I might be missing 
in my life by not being married. 
Newark, N. J. 


M. O. 
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For Widows 

Your wonderful article and pamph- 
let entitled, Program for Widows, has 
given me more consolation than any 
thing I have read since my husband 
died. The idea of spiritual fidelity to 
my husband gave me great food for 
thought. It made me feel that there 
remains some form of connecting link 
between us. Also these words quoted 
from Pope Pius XII made my widow- 
hood easier: “Far from destroying the 
bonds of human and supernatural love 
which are contracted by marriage, 
death can perfect and strengthen them.” 
I thank you for the inspiration of the 
LIGUORIAN. 
New York Mrs. E. A. M. 
Sidelights on Newman Clubs 

It pleased me very much, as a Cath- 
olic instructor in a secular university, 
to read your advice for Catholic stu- 
dents in secular colleges in the Side- 
glances of the August LIGUORIAN. 
However, it would be of further help 
to your readers to know about the fine 
volume by William J. Whalen, entitled 
Catholics on Campus, published by 
Bruce. We hope you will call the at- 
tention of your readers to this book in 
some future issue. 


Charlottesville, Va. H. T. 


When I read your Sideglances article 
“Program for Catholics in Secular Col- 
leges,” I was struck by a familiar lack 
which appears in most articles pertain- 
ing to Newman clubs. The three fields 
of action of Newman clubs are reli- 
gious, intellectual, and social. None of 
these will be undertaken by college stu- 
dents as a result of force or under the 
influence of a sense of obligation. New- 
manism cannot be sold by a bishop. 
Newmanism has to be sold by those 
who believe in it if it is to suceed. It 
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has to be bought and wanted by a col- 
lege student or otherwise he will find 
it too demanding. Unfortunately too 
many religious people view secular ed- 
ucation as second-rate and ungodly. 
They also view Newman clubs as an 
evil necessity. Neither of these view- 
points is correct. A true Newmanite 
lives Christ in every vein of his being. 
Please don’t sell Newmanism short or 
classify Newmanites as second or third- 
rate Catholics, they are anything but. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. J. Y. M. 
@Jt is not the mind of the Church that 
Newmans clubs are intended for only 
a few Catholics who wish to live a full 
Catholic life in an atmosphere of a sec- 
ular university. The Church wants all 
Catholics who are being educated at 
secular colleges and universities to 
come under the influence of Newman 
clubs. Therefore parental authority and 
pastoral authority must be brought to 
bear on young people just entering sec- 
ular universities, that they may feel 
some obligation of participating in New- 
man club activities. Even active New- 
man club members should feel some- 
thing of an obligation to reach out and 
draw into their activities all the Cath- 
olics on their particular campus. 
The editors 


Catholic Fraternity 

I read your article about Newman 
clubs in the Sideglances of the August 
LIGUORIAN. I wish to bring to your 
attention a group that is particularly 
active and potent in over sixty univer- 
sities in the United States, most of 
which are secular. This group is the 
Phi Kappa Theta social Catholic fra- 
ternity. We are members of the Na- 
tional Interfraternity Council and Pax 
Romana, the international society of 
Catholic students. In fact we were the 
first American affiliates. We are not 
affiliated in any way with the Newman 
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Club, but we do cooperate with them 
on many projects and a great number 
of Newman club chaplains are loyal 
members of the fraternity. Our purpose 
is to provide a Catholic influence in the 
normal scholastic and social aspects of 
college life. Our chapters are strong 
and our national organization is superb. 
The fraternity provides all the advan- 
tages of social Catholic living and fos- 
ters the everlasting bonds of brother- 
hood and friendship. The fraternity has 
been in existence for almost 75 years, 
and we now have some 25,000 mem- 
bers. I write this to show that Catholics 
at secular universities do put much faith 
in the idea of Catholic influences on 
secular campuses. We are strong not 
only because of fine leadership and or- 
ganization, but also because Catholic 
students see what we have to offer and 
rally behind it. 


Ames, Iowa D. E. F. 


N.A.A,C.P. 

For several years my husband and I 
have enjoyed the LIGUORIAN. It has 
been a source of information and in- 
spiration. However, in regard to your 
editorial in the July issue about the 
N.A.A.C.P., we felt keenly disappoint- 
ed that so little consideration was giv- 
en to those people who legitimately 
complain about some of the actions of 
the N.A.A.C.P. Sometime ago at an 
annual convention of the N.A.A.C.P. 
the Negro author and poet Langston 
Hughes, was awarded a special medal 
of honor. This man has been officially 
designated as a Communist writer and 
agitator. How can an organization be 
100% American and a credit to its 
country when it pays tribute to such a 
man? 

California Mr. & Mrs. L. R. I. 
® Despite the statements of the colored 
priest who was quoted in the July LI- 
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GUORIAN, it would be a mistake for 
any one to express blanket approval of 
everything that has ever been done by 
the N.A.A.C.P. or by any of its chap- 
ters. It has always been a secular or- 
ganization and many doubtful charac- 
ters have been members and officers 
and objects of praise. The remarkable 
thing is that the Communists have nev- 
er succeeded in actually taking it over, 
and that it continues to try by non- 
violent and legal means to win justice 
for Negroes. 
The editors 
e 

May I comment on your recent 
editorial on the N.A.A.C.P.? For peo- 
ple to pretend that there is no differ- 
ence between Negroes and white people 
is not being truthful. They are black; 
we are white. I am not for segregation. 
but I do know that you cannot force 
people to love one another, for then 
where is the free will that God gave us? 
Colorado Mrs. R. H. 
© Of course man’s free will can never 
be forced to do what it chooses not to 
do. However, the free will can be in- 
fluenced by motives, facts, a knowledge 
of the law of Christ, even by civil laws. 
The free wills of many individuals have 
heen influenced over the past ten years 
to act with greater charity and justice 
toward minority races. 

The editors 


I Have a Question! 

Separated schools for colored and 
white used to be legal and now they 
are illegal. My question is, are they 
immoral? Is it sinful for a person to 
vote for the passage of a separated 
school bill? Is it sinful for states and 
local communities to disobey the fed- 
eral law in this matter? Are private 
separated schools immoral? 
Connecticut P. W. R. 
® Theologians and those who have 
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wide experience on this subject have 
pronounced the opinion that separated 
schools always result in discrimination 
and something of injustice for the mi- 
nority group that is segregated. It would 
seem therefore that the promotion of 
separated public schools which results 
in such injustice would be contrary to 
the Christian principles of justice and 
charity. Though private schools have 
some freedom in this matter, it would 
also seem to be wrong to attempt to 
destroy the public school system in or- 
der to set up a completely segregated 
private school system. This does not 
mean that we condemn outright all pro- 
moters of school segregation. Only God 
can judge the subjective innocence or 
guilt of those who have known nothing 
but segregation throughout their whole 
lives. 


The editors 


Ha! 

In the July LIGUORIAN you quoted 
a Negro priest as saying: “The N.A.- 
A.C.P. is an American organization, a 
credit to our country, and deserving 
of the active cooperation of any man 
who claims to stand for decency, jus- 
tice and all Christian teaching.” This 
is a pack of lies, and I for one abhor 
it. Negroes speak about their civil lib- 
erties being infringed upon or denied. 
Ha! What about the civil rights of the 
one hundred and twenty thousand Jap- 
anese-Americans who were dragged 
from their homes and placed in War 
Relocation Centers by Dr. Milton Ei- 
senhower during World War II? Did 
they not have any rights? They were 
American citizens, born on American 
soil, had taken the oath of allegiance, 
had even fought in the Armed Forces. 
They were released after the war ended 
and very few, if any, received any in- 
demnitv. They had to start anew. And 
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the Negro says he has been trampled. 
upon. Ha! 
Louisiana X. F. V. 
© It is difficult to understand how one 
who is so sympathetic toward the Jap- 
anese-Americans who were taken from 
their homes during the last World 
War, can be aware of no injustice ever 
done to Negroes in the United States. 
Perhaps this is proof of how we human 
heings are able to deceive ourselves. 
The editors 


Christ and the Colored 

I have been reading and enjoying 
the LIGUORIAN for many years, but 
now I think I shall have to discontinue 
reading it. I thought its purpose was to 
teach us laymen the principles of reli- 
gion and Christ, but instead it has gone 
into the propaganda game of prosecut- 
ing the white race and favoring the 
colored race. When I was a child and 
went to school or to my Catholic 
church, the priests used to tell us all 
about Christ and how to be a good 
Catholic. But now all you can hear in 
church is talk about money and that 
we should bow down to our colored 
brethren. The article you had in the 
July LIGUORIAN about the N.A.A.- 
C.P. is about all I can take. I think 
you should tell the colored people to 
clean themselves up, to act like men 
and women, and to stop trying to get 
something for nothing. You should 
stick to the true faith, and not be taken 
in by the N.A.A.C.P. as a lot of other 
neople have. 
Louisiana A. J. M. 
© It is a part of Christ's own teaching 
that “thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself,’ and “whatsoever you do to 
the least of My little ones you do to 
Ve.” We are sadly aware that it is dif- 
ficult for some people to apply these 
words to their colored brethren. 

The editors 
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The Saint Who Changed His Name 


St. Clement 
Mary 


Hofbauer 


JOHN KREUZER, C.SS.R. 


OXERS, wrestlers and Oscar- 
eager celebrities very often per- 
form under an assumed name. Crim- 
inals occasionally do the same. Most 
nuns are known only by their pro- 
fessional alias. Even saints have 
changed their names from Saul to 
Paul and from Simon to Peter. 
Interesting is the case of John 
Dvorac. Although the man is almost 
as well known as root beer, his real 
name is even more unfamiliar than 
sarsaparilla, 
His father began the process of ob- 
literating the name of John Dvorac 
by translating the Bohemian name 
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Dvorac into the German Hofbauer. 
The change is understandable; but 
why anyone should want to change 
so fine a name as John may only be 
divined by those who have formed 
some idea of the lengths to which 
Christian humility can go. Anyhow, 
when he was about twenty-five years 
of age John Hofbauer decided to be- 
come a hermit. To immortalize his 
decision he assumed the name Clem- 
ent. But although he did not remain 
a hermit for long (because he found 
it impossible to keep the good word 
all to himself) he did and will for- 
ever remain Clement. 

Clement is a gentle, sonorous 
name. But evidently it was not quite 
enough. For somewhere along the 
line (possibly when he became a 
monk or when he became a Redemp- 
torist) Clement Hofbauer’ became 
Clement Mary Hofbauer. 

But what’s in a name? Shakespeare 
believed that names do not affect our 
sense of smell. Yet, even though a 
rose by any other name would still 
thrill nostrils, nevertheless it is surely 
true that a cataract is more pleasing 
to the ear than to the eye, and that a 
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word like succulent does actually 
make the mouth water. In any event, 
with Mary added to his name, we 
have a more pleasing and appropri- 
ate mental image of this man, St. 
Clement Mary Hofbauer, C.SS.R., 
who once dared to threaten God by 
praying: “Lord, give me this soul; if 
You refuse, I will go to Your moth- 
er, and I know she will hear me.” 

Cows have been named Lady Bell 
and draft horses have been dubbed 
Mercury, but no such ironic mis- 
nomenclature is involved in gracing 
the name Clement with Mary, for 
our Lady was a real and vibrant part 
of the fiber of this man. 


fe influence of Mary on his life 
may be appreciated merely by 
reading one of the maxims by which 
he lived. It is this: “We cannot ob- 
tain divine grace by violence. Every- 
thing should be done gently. The 
mother of God suffered a greater 
martyrdom than any other woman, 
but she was always gentle and calm.” 
Often he would say: “My rosary is 
my library;” by which admission it is 
evident that he was an avid reader. 
Even in summer he would carry a 
black cloak over his arm so that he 
could constantly be fingering his 
rosary without ostentation. Such 
subtlety can only mean that he was 
a wily “cloak and decade” man. 
These pointed words written to a 
papal nuncio demonstrate his keen 


devotion to our Lady: “May the 
Blessed Virgin let you suffer all man- 
ner of mental agony and remorse of 
conscience until you have used all 
your influence and exerted all your 
energy to provide everything need- 
ful for the salvation of this people.” 
Now that’s a clever way of making a 
point — by enlisting our Lady to 
needle a nuncio. 

In fact, as a needle, his rosary was 
a kind of spiritual hypodermic. Re- 
turning from a remote suburb of 
Vienna where he had attended a dy- 
ing man who had been away from the 
sacraments for seventeen years, St. 
Clement Mary made this observation: 
“It is a good thing when such a one 
lives far away in a suburb; for then 
I have ample time to say the rosary 
on the way, and I have learned by 
experience that sinners invariably re- 
pent before death whenever I have 
had a chance of saying the rosary be- 
fore reaching them.” 


T SHOULD suffice to prove that 
Clement and Mary are two names 
that blend as perfectly as purple and 
gold by merely remembering how this 
saint died. It was at high noon. The 
Angelus bell began to ring. His last 
words were: “Pray! Mary’s bell is 
ringing.” At that precise moment she 
answered the bell, and through the 
gate of heaven Clement Mary was 
received by the clement, the loving, 
the sweet Virgin Mary. 





THE BIG SEARCH 


ing it. 


The toughest part of staying on the right side of some people is find- 


Father Leon Schneider—Catholic Herald Citizen 
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Practical Rules 


for 


Child Discipline 


THOMAS E. Tosin, C.SS.R. 


PREVIOUS article (in the Oc- 
tober issue) presented some 
thoughts to parents on the nature of 
child discipline as well as the essen- 
tial qualities they must possess in 
order to be good disciplinarians. Dis- 
cipline was defined as the “teaching 
and training of a child so that he will 
gradually assume his responsibilities 
to God, self and his fellow men.” 
This article wili continue the dis- 
cussion of the matter of child disci- 
pline and will attempt to give parents 
some practical pointers on the fulfill- 
ment of this particular duty. 
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TOO STRICT 

IN RECENT years much has been 

written on the value of the vari- 
ous methods of discipline. At one 
extreme is the autocratic theory 
with its emphasis on the authority 
of the parent; at the other is the dem- 
ocratic or permissive system with its 
stress on self-determination by the 
child. 

A few generations back the empha- 
sis was on the side of the authority 
of the parent and the strictness of the 
obedience demanded from the child. 
In more recent times the emphasis 
was on the initiative of the child, and 
efforts were made to let the child 
develop himself. After the pendulum 
had swung from too much strictness 
to too much leniency, it began mov- 
ing back and is now indicating a 
healthy combination of both methods. 

Those who advocate the firm hand 
contend that the child needs to learn 
obedience and control through close 
supervision and direction. This way 
does produce, in general, a more or- 
derly home, but there are great dan- 
gers involved in too great strictness. 

A child can react to this method 
in several ways. He may bend under 
the pressure of firmness and become 
a very shy, very passive and depen- 
dent child without self-confidence or 
the ability to make decisions for 
himself. It is interesting and yet ap- 
palling to learn that a prominent psy- 
chiatrist has laid the blame of the 
psycho-neurotic rejection of one out 
of five American boys during World 
War II on American mothers who 
are too possessive. These boys were 
not able to face up to life and accept 
responsibility because they were kept 
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too closely tied to their mother’s 
apron strings. Psychiatrists tell us 
that the seeds of all neuroses and 
personality disturbances are planted 
in childhood. Since the greatest in- 
fluence on the child comes from the 
parents, the blame for maladjusted 
children belongs principally to the 
parents. 

Instead of meekly submitting to 
excessive strictness, a child may re- 
bel against it. This rebellion may be 
shown by open defiance so that a 
child will not listen to a parent, or 
refuse to obey even in the smallest 
details, and at times deliberately do 
just the opposite of the command 
given. In other children this rebel- 
lion is hidden under the facade of 
outward conformity, but inward dis- 
like of the orders and a deep hatred 
of the parent. Harm is done to the 
child no matter whether he reacts in 
a passive way or in a rebellious man- 
ner, because neither response pre- 
pares the child for life. 


TOO LENIENT 


OR is too great leniency the 

proper way to discipline a 
child. This method insists that a 
child be allowed a very loose rein so 
that he can learn things by his own 
experience. But the precise point of 
being a child is that he is not ex- 
perienced enough to think and act 
for himself. The young boy and girl 
not only need rules and principles, 
they also want them very much. A 
child is well aware, even at times 
when he doesn’t appear to be so, of 
his own inexperience and insuffici- 
ency. He instinctively looks to the 
parents for guidance. If he does not 
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receive it he is bewildered and does 
not know what to do. Definite rules 
give security to the child who is inse- 
cure because of the fact that he is a 
child. In a moment of honesty chil- 
dren will even admit that they like 
parents as well as teachers who tell 
them what is expected of them. They 
feel much more secure when they 
know where they stand. 

Selfishness is another product of 
too much leniency. An early lack of 
control allows a child to do every- 
thing he wants to do without any 
concern for others. The child who 
has his own way from infancy will 
never become a mature adult with 
the ability to face and fulfill his re- 
sponsibilities to others. A_ selfish 
person is a very poor risk in any of 
the vocations in life. Confusion and 
selfishness are the normal results of 
too little control! 


BEST WAY 
HE best way is to take the good 
points of both methods and 
concentrate upon a_ child-centered 
discipline. In this method the needs 
of the child are the gauge of the 
discipline. The eminent child psy- 
chologist, Doctor A. L. Gesell, uses 
the phrase, “developmental disci- 
pline,” to describe this method. The 
needs of the child, not the ease and 
convenience of the parents, are the 
prime considerations. Parents de- 
mand of the child just as much as he 
is capable of doing, not too much 
nor too little; not too soon, not too 
late. 
A word of caution might be in 
order here. This child-centered disci- 
pline in which the discipline is in 
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proportion to the development of 
the child does not mean that the 
child is allowed to go through cer- 
tain stages without any help. It is not 
good training to say: “Oh, he is just 
passing through a stage and will out- 
grow it.” It may be true that he is 
merely going through a stage, but he 
needs the help of his parents to out- 
grow it. Neither undue alarm nor 
idle complacency are in order in the 
so-called stages of development. 


KINDS OF DISCIPLINE 


ISCIPLINE may be either di- 
rective or corrective, depend- 
ing upon the situation. 
1. Directive Discipline 
Directive discipline _ positively 
guides the child toward the goal of 
self-responsibility. This means that 
the parent not only instructs the child 
in the principal virtues, but also 
gives practical help in applying the 
virtues to particular situations that 
develop in the life of the child. 
2. Corrective Discipline 
Corrective discipline comes into 
play when for some reason or other 
the child has not done the right thing. 
The child may not do the right thing 
for a variety of reasons. He may not 
know what to do, he may have for- 
gotten or he may have become con- 
fused. Since there was no fault, there 
is no call for punishment. In such 
circumstances the child must be told 
what was done wrong and what to do 
in the future. Parents must expect 
that children, being young, will need 
to be told many, many times. 
Punishment enters the picture on- 
ly when a child has done wrong 
through some moral fault. Then and 
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only then is punishment in order. 
The punishment must fit the crime 
as well as the personality of the child 
and the parent. A mere glance or a 
word may at times be all that children 
need; they know that they have done 
wrong and the fact that they know 
is enough to bring about a change 
in conduct. 

At other times, words or looks 
are not enough, and some sort of 
action is necessary. It may be that 
the withdrawal of a privilege is the 
proper solution, especially when the 
withdrawal of the privilege is a nor- 
mal result of the wrong action so that 
the child can make the connection 
easily. Thus a child who violates reg- 
ulations about TV could-be denied a 
favorite program; or a child who is 
late for meals or who dawdles at the 
table may be deprived of dessert at 
that meal. 


The matter of punishment brings 
up the matter of corporal punishment, 
on which there is a variety of opin- 
ions and feelings. Some hold that the 
rod is the best method of training; 
others say that under no conditions 
should a child be spanked; many 
maintain that spanking can be done 
under certain circumstances. It is al- 
most impossible to pretend to give a 
definitive answer to this problem, 
but, in my opinion, corporal punish- 
ment does have a place in discipline. 
Sometimes a slap or a spanking at the 
moment of misbehavior is the only 
language that a child will understand. 
A delayed spanking is not of much 
value and can even be harmful. In 
proper proportion and in moderation, 
physical punishment can do much to 
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help train a child to self-responsibil- 
ity. If spanking is too frequent, too 
severe and the principal method of 
disciplining, then it is definitely 
harmful and the offending parent 
should make a good examination of 
conscience and resolve to change his 
thinking and acting. 


GENERAL RULES 


FTER these basic observations 
it may be well to attempt to set 
down some specific rules that can 
guide the parent in the discipline of 
the child. At the risk of being mon- 
otonous, it is important to emphasize 
again the prime value of love. If par- 
ents love their children, these rules 
could be violated with no permanent 
harm to the child; if parents do not 
love their child, all these rules could 
be followed to the letter, but with 
permanent harm to the child. 


1. Be reasonable. 

Do not expect too much from an 
inexperienced child. A child of 3 or 
4 cannot do what a child of 7 or 8 
can. Sometimes the oldest ciild suf- 
fers from the fact that the parents 
think he is older than he is. A boy 
of 7 is still a boy of 7, even if he has 
6 younger brothers and sisters! Act 
from the principles of reason and 
faith, and not from emotions which 
cloud the reason and confuse the 
child. As the child begins to under- 
stand, explain the reasons for your 
actions; but do not let the child think 
that obedience is merely a matter of 
the person with the better reasons 
winning out over others. Obedience 
is not a debate, but the acceptance 
of the authority of the parents who 
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receive this authority from God. Do 
not give too many reasons to the 
young child, as they only confuse 
him. 


2. Be patient. 

The need of patience is so obvious 
that it barely needs stating. A child 
is inexperienced, doesn’t hear when 
preoccupied with other things, for- 
gets easily and sometimes has an un- 
canny knack of irritating mother at 
the wrong time. These and many oth- 
er reasons place a great strain upon 
the patience of a mother, and I am 
sure that all mothers would agree 
that patience is their greatest prob- 
lem. So often the children produce 
in mother a low boiling point. Moth- 
ers must try to control themselves by 
being patient with themselves, by 
prayer, by practice and by getting 
away from the children at least once 
a week. A few hours absence from - 
the children so often raises the boil- 
ing point a few degrees! Children do 
try the patience of fathers, too, but 
fathers are not around the children 
as much as the mother, and hence 
have fewer temptations to impa- 
tience. But they, too, have to work 
on themselves to acquire this neces- 
sary virtue. 


3. Be consistent. 

If a child learns what to expect 
from a parent in certain circum- 
stances, he will gradually conform to 
the wishes of the parent. But if the 
same action done by the child calls 
for different responses which vary 
from silent disapproval to calm indif- 
ference, the child does not know 
what to do. Treat all children fairly 
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and just as you treat the others, with 
allowances, however, for individual 
differences. Above all, be consistent 
with each other so that the child can- 
not play one parent against the 
other. : 


4. Praise for work well done. 

While it is true that a child must 
learn to do things not for praise, but 
because it is the duty of obedience, 
yet a little word of praise does so 
much to help. Do not forget that the 
child learns what is expected of him 
by the approval or disapproval that 
parents show in regard to actions. 
Long before the ideas of duty and 
law are formed in the mind of a 
child, he knows instinctively what 
pleases and displeases the parent. 
This should not remain the motive 
for mature conduct, but it does help 
to know that parents still approve of 
his conduct. It is good to reward with 
a treat a job that has been well done, 
but it is not wise to bribe a child in 
order to make him do his duty. It is 
not: “If you wash the dishes, I will 
buy you a malt,” but “You did the 
dishes so well that we will go out and 
get a malt.” 


5. Punish to help, not to hurt. 

The purpose of punishment is the 
amendment of the child, not the vin- 
dication of the authority of the par- 
ent or the expression of personal 
spite. If you would ask yourself from 
time to time what you are trying to 
accomplish with a particular kind of 
punishment, you would be more cer- 
tain of giving more effective punish- 
ment. Do not be so severe that the 
child feels worthless and loses all 
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confidence in himself. A child must 
always know that, no matter how 
great the wrongdoing or how severe 
the punishment, he is still loved and 
there is still hope for him. A child 
without self-confidence is paralyzed 
and will never reach maturity. Do 
not humiliate a child before his 
friends whose opinions he values 
highly. Punish only once for a mis- 
deed, and do not punish many times 
by constant reference to the conduct 
or by unnecessary prolongation of 
the punishment. 

6. Use supernatural means of 
discipline. 

A child is a son of God and a 
brother of Christ. At baptism he re- 
ceived the basic virtues that will, 
with prayer and effort, develop into 
a more complete likeness to Christ. 
Show the child the example of Christ 
Who obeyed His parents, and Who 
helped His mother in the home and 
His foster father in the carpenter 
shop. Sorrow for misconduct and de- 
termination to do better can be 
helped by the thought of the price 
Christ paid for sins on the cross. 
The knowledge that the child has a 
heavenly mother, a Mother of Per- 
petual Help, who is even more inter- 
ested in him and more powerful and 
loving than you are, will give the 
child confidence not only in Mary 
but also in himself. Later on, confes- 
sion will be an efficacious means to 
root out small faults from the soul; 
Communion will place the all-power- 
ful God of love in his soul. The 
Catholic faith gives such a definite 
direction to life as well as powerful 
means to reach the goal set before 
it. 
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This is the task of parents — to 
train and teach their children so that 
they will gradually assume their re- 
sponsibilities to God, themselves and 


restless, disobedient, rebellious child. 
And at times it will break! But a par- 
ent should not be discouraged and 
should be patient with himself and 


their neighbors. They should not be _ tell God that he will start over again. 
bewildered by all the advice that they 
receive in this and other articles as There is every reason for confi- 
well as from their friends. The best dence, because God has promised to 
way is to sort out the advice, pick answer every prayer. Besides, He has 
out that which helps, disregard the pledged to give parents all the help 
rest. that they need in the fulfillment of 
Above all, they should not be dis- their duties. This is the sacramental 
couraged by their own failures to grace of matrimony from which par- 
reach the ideal. Even St. Paul had to ents can expect light for their mind 
admit that he didn’t always do that and courage for their will to help 
which he knew he should do. A par- them be good disciplinarians. When 
ent’s patience will be tried to the God gives duties, He gives the neces- 
breaking point by a whining, crying. sary means to fulfill them. 





SMALL DUTIES 

Mary, as mother and wife, lived in the lay state, and she and St. 
Joseph are models for laymen. She was satisfied to live in a small village. 
to be the wife of one of the lowliest citizens of that village, to wear the 
clothes of the poor, and to do the most ordinary work throughout her 
life. She was satisfied that the greatness of her life be hidden. She knew 
that true greatness resided in the fulfillment of her daily duties out of 
pure love of God and in conformity with His holy will. Is not this ex- 
ample worthy of our imitation? Our station in life, no matter how lowly, 
our duties, no matter how commonplace, can help us to attain the high- 
est holiness if we accept them as Mary accepted hers; if we elevate and 
ennoble them by performing our actions through the pure love of God 
(or at least through an increasing love of God, an increasing conformity 
to His holy will) and in union with the merits of His Heart and Blood, 
which thus invest our actions with a quasi-infinite value and make them 
capable of repairing not only our own sins but also those of others. None 
of the necessary circumstances of life will be obstacles to holiness. They 
are given by God and in accepting them for love of Him, we will ad- 
vance in His love. 


Raphael Simon: Hammer and Fire 





REMARKED IN PASSING 
There is just as much horse sense today as ever, but the horses seem 
to have the most of it. 
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SIDEGLANCES S 


How to Give Your Own 
Foreign Aid 


pee Handclasp is a pro- 
ject that points up how much 
individual Americans can do for 
suffering people in other parts of 
the world, while the powers in 
Washington debate whether and 
how much and in what form the 
nation as a unit should extend 
help to such people. Indeed, no 
matter how much foreign aid is 
decreed in Washington (and Pope 
John XXIII has made it clear that 
both prosperous nations and pros- 
perous individuals must come to 
the aid of peoples in grave need), 
this should never be thought to 
substitute for the private and per- 
sonal forms that charity can take. 
The latter may be but a trickle in 
comparison with the huge sums 
that the nation as a unit can set 
aside for helping the helpless in 
foreign lands; yet it has a value 
that can never be estimated in ma- 
terial terms. The private and per- 
sonal endeavors to relieve misery 
prove that not only the money 
but the hearts of Americans go 
out to their fellow men in need. 
Operation Handclasp is the lat- 
est among many privately organ- 
ized efforts in this regard. (We 
use the word “privately” here as 
opposed to what is voted by Con- 
gress in the way of aid to under- 
privileged people.) There have 
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been the Catholic Bishops’ an- 
nual war relief program, the cam- 
paigns of Protestant churches and 
Jewish bodies to gather clothing, 
food, money for the homeless, the 
naked, the starving in other lands, 
and even such limited but tre- 
mendously effective projects as 
Dr. Thomas Dooley’s Medico. 
The non-profit organization call- 
ed Care has made it possible 
for thousands of Americans to 
send to needy people abroad mil- 
lions of dollars worth of food, 
clothing and other items essential 
for bettering the lot of the poor. 
Moreover, every group of mis- 
sionaries which volunteers for 
work in foreign lands receives a 
constant flow of money and sup- 
plies intended for the poor, from 
relatives, friends and _ organiza- 
tions in America. And now comes 
Operation Handclasp, which has 
many features to recommend it to 
charitable Americans across the 
land. 

Operation Handclasp is a pro- 
ject conceived and managed by 
men of the United States Navy. It 
is unofficial in the sense that it 
is not carried out under orders 
from naval authorities; yet it has 
th enthusiastic support of navy 
officials. It was born of an oppor- 
tunity created by the presence of 
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the Seventh Fleet in the Far East. 
To maintain the Seventh Fleet, a 
steady stream of ships must ply 
back and forth across the Pacific. 
Almost every supply ship that em- 
marks on its voyage has some space 
available for cargo not related to 
its actual naval mission. The 
thought came to navy men, why 
not use whatever space there is 
available, great or small, on every 
supply ship, to transport needed 
items to needy people of the Far 
East? Why not ask the American 
people to look around their 
homes for items they do not need, 
or have finished with, to fill these 
spaces on ships going into the Far 
East? 

The questions were answered 
by action, and today Operation 
Handclasp is a going concern that 
occupies a good part of the spare 
time of navy men located in all 
the shipping centers of the west 
coast and in some of the east coast 
as well. It is navy men who see 
that material given for the poor is 
loaded on the ships; it is navy 
men who unload it at Hong Kong 
or Singapore or Manila or Bang- 
kok or a dozen other distant parts. 
The practice is to deliver it into 
the hands of American mission- 
aries, who supervise its distribu- 
tion directly into the hands of the 
poor. 


HAT items are most need- 

ed and most eagerly accept- 

ed by the men who carry on Op- 
eration Handclasp? Here is a list: 
used clothing for all ages, but 
good and clean; shoes of any kind 
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except high-heeled ladies’ shoes; 
household articles of all sorts: 
bedding, sheets, towels, pots, pans, 
etc., sewing machines of any vari- 
ety; hand tools; books and maga- 
zines; toys and playthings for chil- 
dren (not of the military variety ). 

What about food? Operation 
Handclasp prefers not to handle 
indiscriminate gifts of food, but 
does send abroad as much of the 
multi-purpose concentrated food 
put up by the non-profit Meals 
for Millions Foundation of Los 
Angeles. This miracle food is be- 
ing stocked by Civil Defense, and 
provides a nourishing meal for 
three cents. Since undernourish- 
ment is one of the most acute 
problems in many far eastern 
lands, the navy men welcome 
every gift of three cents to help 
meet that need. 


It is asked that those who send 
material things for this great cause 
take the trouble to pack them 
rightly. Breakable items should be 
crated or boxed in wood. Shoes 
should be sewn in burlap bags, 
mates always tied together. Cloth- 
ing should be sorted according to 
sex and age for whom intended, 
and into heavy and. light, and 
then baled. 

Contributors may specify a par- 
ticular missionary, or orphanage, 
or hospital, for their gifts, though 
delivery cannot be assured in 
ports not served by U. S. naval 
vessels. Undesignated supplies are 
preferred, because they can be 
used to help areas that are most 
in need. 
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The navy men who run this 
project constantly emphasize the 
fact that its motivation is not 
political and not military. Its pur- 
pose is not to help people so that 
their countries may be friendly to 
America; it is to help people sim- 
ply because they need help. 
Therefore the navy men ask that 
no one talk or write about this 
project as designed in any sense 
to be a weapon of the cold war. 
It is a people-to-people operation, 
the well-to-do helping their 
brethren who lack even the bar- 
est necessities of life. Every believ- 
er in Christ can express, by help- 
ing such a project, a genuine love 
for God and loyalty to the law of 
charity laid down by Jesus Christ. 
Church groups. civic groups. soci- 


al groups, might easily make co- 
operation with Operation Hand- 
clasp a continuing activity, thus 
awakening whole communities to 
the immense good that can he 
done at so small a sacrifice. 


For further information on this 
subject, and for the addresses of 
shipping points nearest to your 
home, write to: 

Commander W. N. Durley, 

U.S.N. 
Fleet Training Group 
San Diego 47, Calif. 
or to 
Commander D. M. Hanson, 
U.S.N. 

U. S. Naval Aviation Center 

U. S. Naval Air Station 

Norfolk 11, Virginia 





be our judge. 





NO DOUBLE STANDARD 


I cannot find language strong enough to bear the burden of moral 
judgment that must fall upon those individuals who poison politics with 
dishonesty and corruption. These are genuine subversives who turn to 
wickedness the good order of society. When we hear murmurs of graft 
and bribery, of “pay-offs” and “grabs,” we know that these charges are 
not the products of the imaginations of fanciful people; they take their 
source in a sordid reality which a decent society cannot afford to tolerate. 

Whenever those who call themselves Christian are party to such deal- 
ings, they turn their back upon their name and heritage and scandalize 
those for whom they should especially give good example. There is no 
double standard possible here. One may not claim a blameless personal 
life, be a member of a truly Christian family, and at the same time toler- 
ate or take part in those “deals” which misappropriate public funds or 
favor special interests for private gain. God does not allow us to keep 
a double bookkeeping; there will be one accounting, and a just God will 


Cardinal Cushing 
Lenten Pastoral, 1961 
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Problems of Single People 


Can Ex-nuns Return to the Convent? 
Donald F. Miller, C.SS.R. 


ae I spent five years in a 
convent, from my 18th to 23rd year 
of age. I did not yet have my perpetual 
vows, and a combination of circum- 
stances led me to ask to leave the con- 
vent before the time came for binding 
myself perpetually. Perhaps the most 
compelling reason that influenced me 
was the fear that my mother and fa- 
ther would need me, coupled with the 
fact that they never resigned them- 
selves to my being a nun, and con- 
stantly urged me to return home to 
take care of them. I am now 29 years 
old, and am convinced that I made a 
grave mistake. The world has no appeal 
for me, and I find that my parents do 
not need me in any material or finan- 
cial way, but only emotionally. They 
know that I am unhappy, and I feel 
that they would now be more under- 
standing if I were to return to the con- 
vent. My question is whether there is 
any chance for a person like me to be 
reaccepted in a religious order. 


OLUTION: Since many young 

women who leave the convent, be- 
fore or after they have taken perpetual 
vows, later feel convinced (rightly or 
wrongly) that they made a mistake 
and would therefore like to enter the 
religious life again, it may be wise to 
set down some general principles cov- 
ering this problem. Ordinarily the su- 
periors of religious orders follow the 
presumption that one who has chosen 
to leave the convent after a short or 
long try at the religious life, should 
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not be reaccepted in any order or con- 
gregation. However all presumptions 
yield to facts and circumstances that 
in a given case take all force out of 
the presumption. 

It is possible, therefore, to set down 
two classes of ex-religious, or of ex- 
candidates for the religious life. In the 
first class we shall enumerate those for 
whom chances of returning to the reli- 
gious life are good; in the second class 
those who, barring the most extraordi- 
nary circumstances, would not be ac- 
cepted by the superiors of any order. 


1. Those for whom there is hope. 
In all these cases it is assumed that the 
person is not so far up in years that 
adjustment to convent life would be 
difficult whether she had ever tried it 
before or not. 

a. A girl who left the convent, with 
the approval of her superiors, solely 
because of the real, objective, imme- 
diate need of parents or dependent 
children. In many cases, even such 
grave need does not require that a reli- 
gious leave the convent. In some the 
order itself can and should provide the 
material assistance needed by the indi- 
gent parents. But now and then the 
case does arise in which personal care 
and attention are required. To leave the 
convent for such a serious reason would 
not close the door to a return when 
the need passed. 

b. A girl who left the convent be- 
cause of some bodily ailment which, 
later on, proves to be completely cured. 
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Of course the testimony of good doc- 
tors must amply guarantee the cure. 
Moreover, the person must have had 
no other mental or spiritual conflicts 
or difficulties while in the convent. If 
the sole reason for leaving was a spe- 
cific physical illness, and that later dis- 
appears for good, proof of this would 
render her application to a religious 
order worthy of serious consideration. 

c. A mid-teen-aged girl who became 
an aspirant or a postulant in some reli- 
gious order, but who rather impulsive- 
ly left after a short time. Such persons 
often develop to a high degree of ma- 
turity after such an experience and this 
attainment of maturity can be gauged 
by a confessor or director. 

In all the above cases, a girl who 
wishes to apply for entry into a reli- 
gious order must have the approval 
and backing of a spiritual director be- 
fore her application would be consid- 
ered. 


2. Those for whom there is little 
hope. In none of these cases do we bar 
a rare exception or a clearly extraordi- 
nary case. God can bring about mirac- 
ulous changes in human personalities. 
But apart from incontrovertible evi- 
dence of such change, the following 
types would be rejected as candidates 
for a second try at the religious life. 

a. A girl who has a permanent phys- 
ical defect or illness that would make 
conformity to religious routine and 
work impossible or superhumanly dif- 
ficult. The sick already have a vocation; 
it is to bear their illness patiently and 
cheerfully for the love of God and of 
souls. 

b. A girl who left the convent be- 
cause she was temperamentally unfitted 
to get along well with others in the 
close family life of the convent. One 
whose moodiness, sensitiveness, quick- 
ness to anger, tendency to domineer, 
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made her a cross to all other members 
of a community, should not think that 
there is any convent in the world where 
these traits would not make her a cross. 
Some such think that they would make 
out all right in a cloistered community. 
The fact is that they would do more 
harm in such a community than in 
any other. 


c. A girl who left one order because 
she felt she was being persecuted by 
her superiors. “Once persecuted, always 
persecuted” is an adage that wise su- 
periors apply to such persons. 


d. A girl who left the convent, mar- 
ried and had children, and now would 
like to return to the haven of the con- 
vent. She should forget this longing 
and devote her life to her family. The 
special case of a wife whose husband 
died and who has no children depend- 
ent on her should be taken up with a 
spiritual director. 

In what category does the case of 
the person who wrote the letter at the 
beginning of this article belong? It 
might be a combination of impulsive 
immaturity with a mistaken notion of 
parental need. Only a wise priest-di- 
rector can judge whether greater ma- 
turity has been attained and whether 
such mistakes of judgment might easily 
be repeated in the future. Such a di- 
rector should be consulted over a good 
period of time and his recommendations 
followed. 





MANAGED SALE 
Said the proprietor of a pet 
shop to a small boy who was ad- 
miring a puppy: “Run along home, 
little boy, to your mother, and cry 
as hard as you can.” 
Irish Digest 
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Feature Letter 


I Never 


I AM 22 years old, a convert, and I 
attempted marriage outside the 
Church. 

Before my marriage was contract- 
ed, I heard about the inherent dan- 
gers of such a marriage many times; 
but most of these warnings came 
from a priest, and I think that all of 
us tend to view such priestly admon- 
itions with, “What does he know 
about it? He isn’t even married.” 

Now I would like to tell my story 
to those who are contemplating mar- 
riage outside the Church and ask 
them to bear in mind the fact that I 
have actually lived through this ex- 
perience — that I have been there— 
and I know what I am talking about. 

I am a convert to the Catholic 
faith. The average Catholic probably 
does not realize the full implication 
of being a convert. I think only a 
convert realizes what it means, after 
a seemingly hopeless search, to find 
the Church that God Himself estab- 
lished. 

I met this man after my conver- 
sion. I became infatuated with him 
—charmed, in love. Yes, I would fol- 
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Felt Married! 


low him to the ends of the earth; 
much more than that—I would mar- 
ry him outside the Church and go to 
hell for him. 

My family had many objections. 
He was too old for me! (But how 
could a difference of 14 years in our 
ages keep us from being happy?) He 
was a mamma’s boy! (But I thought 
then that it was wonderful for a man 
of his age to have that much affec- 
tion for his mother.) There were, of 
course, other objections and, perhaps 
surprisingly, some of them were reli- 
gious objections. 

My mother objected because I 
couldn’t get married in the Church. 
To me the logical answer to this was, 
“What does she know. about my be- 
ing married in the Church or outside 
of it?” Had I been honest with my- 
self, I would have realized that my 
mother was sincerely concerned for 
my welfare. It was she who scolded 
if I was not receiving the sacraments 
as often as she felt I should. Perhaps 
she realized that I was a little bit 
easier to live with when I received 
the sacraments. 
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There was the astonishment of my 
brother. “You know you can’t marry 
him in the Church.” There was the 
Sunday morning when I heard my 
father ask if I wasn’t going to 
church and recognized the sadness 
in his face when he learned that I 
was not. 

It is a funny thing about being a 
convert. You are called upon prac- 
tically every day to defend your 
faith against some people, but the 
minute it wavers, these same people 
are right there to remind you of it 
almost as though they believed in it 
themselves. 

I used to go to church and sit 
down and talk to Mary, and she 
would talk to me, it seemed. I was 
like a child talking to her mother. 
If there was one person in heaven or 
on earth who understood my prob- 
lem it was Mary, the mother of God. 
Now there was no communication 
between us, because I was going to 
commit a really terrible sin. 


Then I went to church one day, 
and the priest preached a sermon on 
marriage outside the Church, and I 
felt very lost and lonely. I promptly 
and firmly told myself that I was 
not going to listen to such sermons 
anymore. If they wouldn’t even let 
me be present for Mass without tell- 
ing me what a sinner I was, I 
wouldn’t go to church at all. Wasn’t 
it bad enough that I couldn’t receive 
the sacraments? 

I begged my fiance to go to a 
priest with me, but he firmly stated 
that “You can talk to a priest until 
you are blue in the face, and they 
won't listen.” So I talked to a priest 
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myself (over the phone) and prompt- 
ly realized that there was no hope 
that we could ever be married in the 
Church. 

I argued with myself that his first 
marriage happened many years ago. 
Why should he be punished for some- 
thing that happened so long ago? 
Why should I be punished (as well 
as possibly our children) by having 
the Church look upon our marriage 
as no marriage at all? 

So we were married by a justice of 
the peace. How happy I was when 
he said a few prayers over our 
heads. (At least I had that much!) 
Yet I felt in my heart and knew in 
my mind that such prayers were use- 
less; for how could God possibly 
bless such an unlawful marriage? 


My husband promised me that he 
would attend Mass on Sunday with 
me. I chided him when he did not 
live up to his promise, and yet I too 
felt that it was much easier to for- 
get about Mass and sleep in on Sun- 
day morning. When we had our first 
argument, the thought crossed my 
mind, “Why you ungrateful wretch! 
Here I am going to hell for you, and 
is this the way you treat me?” There 
was, almost immediately, the coun- 
tering thought, “Yes, but he is going 
to hell for you too.” Such thoughts 
are quickly stifled; but they are nev- 
er really extinguished. 

There was another time when we 
argued, and I took a walk to cool 
off. How often before, when it 
seemed the whole world was picking 
on me, had I gone to the nearest 
church and there very emotionally 
although silently spilled out all my 
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problems to Mary. How satisfying it 
was in those days to feel comforting 
peace slowly return to steady me— 
the peace that can come only from 
God through the hands of His 
mother! 


It has often been said that people 
marry so that they will not be lonely. 
Believe me, for I know, it is impos- 
sible to be anything but lonely when 
you are cut off from Christ. When a 
Catholic frequently receives the sac- 
raments it is impossible to be really 
lonely. 


Then I became pregnant. I was 
not overjoyed at this happening — 
partly because of financial reasons 
and partly because I felt that I was 
not yet ready to be a mother. What 
folly to assume that one is ready for 
marriage if one is not ready to be a 
parent! 

Then I became filled with love for 
my unborn child. I think every moth- 
er will understand what I mean when 
I say that to me my baby was a liv- 
ing person even before it was born. 


When I was not quite three months 
pregnant, I started to hemorrhage in 
the middle of the night. How scared 
I was that I was losing my baby! To 
whom could I turn for help? 

My husband said, “You aren’t 
losing your baby. Calm down!” 

My husband went back to sleep, 
and I felt very much alone and 
frightened—not for myself as much 
as for my unborn child. We did not 
have a phone, so there was no way [ 
could call a doctor. Then I thought, 
“I will pray for my baby, God will 
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protect it.” What despair filled my 
heart when I realized that I could 
not ask God for anything! God had 
asked me not to enter into this mar- 
riage, and I had not obeyed Him. 
What right did I have to expect that 
He would answer any petition of 
mine — even if it was primarily for 
someone else? 

God, however, was very good to 
me. I did not lose my baby. 


Of course, my child would be 
raised a Catholic. The Church that 
Christ Himself had established would 
be part of my child’s heritage. Be- 
cause he would frequent the sacra- 
ments he would be a good Catholic, 
and the gates of heaven would be 
open to him. But would they? How 
could I expect my child to under- 
stand the tremendous value of con- 
fession, Communion and indeed all 
the sacraments when his parents 
seemingly placed so little value on 
them? It seemed very possible that 
the gates of heaven would be closed 
to my child because of my sins. Yes, 
it would be rationalizing to assume 
that my child would automatically 
go to heaven because of his faith, 
especially when his parents were 
setting so poor an example. If I had 
even been able to attempt to pray 
or the welfare of my child, I would 
not have felt so lost. 

I would like to remind everyone 
who is thinking of entering an invalid 
marriage to realize that raising a 
child is a job that seems almost in- 
surmountable without God’s grace. 
Of course, there was the possibility 
that my child would turn out all 
right anyhow, But what kind of par- 
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ent wants to tamper with her child’s 
welfare in such a way? Is it not the 
parents’ obligation to set a good ex- 
ample for the immortal souls God 
has entrusted to them? 

Then my marriage collapsed. 
There are some who, if they knew 
everything, would say that religion 
had nothing whatever to do with it 
—that it was doomed from the start. 
Perhaps they are right. But God 
must have been very good to me to 
give me the wisdom to realize that 
if my marriage continued, my hus- 
band and I and possibly the children 
we might have would go to hell. Al- 
so, I never really felt married. Be- 
lieve me, a Catholic who is not mar- 
ried in the eyes of the Church is not 
married in her own eyes either. 


My baby turned out to be twins, 
and nobody could be happier. Now 
they will have a better chance of 
becoming good Catholics. Of course 
I wish I had a home and husband so 
that I could raise my children prop- 
erly; but they will be raised not only 
with my love but with the love of 
their grandparents as well. They will 
also be raised as children of light. 
What more could any mother ask for 
her children? 

God has been very good to me. He 
led me to the true Church when I 
asked Him. He also gave me enough 
grace to break away from my un- 
lawful marriage so that I may some 
day go to heaven, if I die in the 
state of grace. I think I will, for 
God’s grace, forgiveness and mercy 
are overflowing and all-encompass- 
ing. Where on earth could you ever 
hope to obtain happiness if you knew 
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that you were going to be separated 
from God forever? What on earth 
could possibly be equal to the won- 
ders that He has in store for us in 
heaven? : 

God allowed me to gain a certain 
amount of wisdom through the ex- 
perience of my marriage. And that 
lesson I learned is so important! I 
could never be a good Catholic un- 
less I called upon Him for His grace 
and mercy. How much easier it is to 
be a good Catholic when you don’t 
try to do it yourself, but call upon 
the help of God and depend on it! 
What joy there is in receiving the 
sacraments when you know they are 
giving you strength to overcome 
temptation and sin! I don’t expect to 
go to heaven just because I receive 
the sacraments, but I now realize 
more clearly that they are a wonder- 
ful assurance and help in looking for- 
ward to and working for a happy 
ending. 


I realize that I will never be able 
to thank God completely for all that 
He has done for me; nor will I ever 
be worthy of His great love. But be- 
cause God loves each one of us and 
because He really does want us to go 
to heaven, I am writing this. It is my 
sincere hope that what I have writ- 
ten will stop at least one person 
from entering an unlawful marriage. 
It is also my hope that another 
“miracle” will occur and that some- 
one else will realize that no marriage 
could ever be worth eternal damna- 
tion — and then break the bond of 
that false marriage and be free again 
to serve and love God in peace. 

N. N. Anon. 
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Gon made us for heaven. 

To the question deep in every 
man’s heart, “How do I get to heav- 
en?” God did not answer, “Find out 
for yourself.” Instead He gave us a 
set of truths to believe in and to live 
by. He told us that if we believe what 
He teaches and live up to it, we shall 
get to heaven. 


Stand firm, brethren, 
and hold by the traditions 
you have learned, 


in word or in writing, 


from us. (Il Thess. 2:14) 


WHAT IS TRADITION? 


The question then is this: “Where 
do we find God’s teachings?” 

The Christian who is not a Cath- 
olic answers, “In the Bible, and in 
the Bible alone.” 

The Catholic answers, “We find 
the truths revealed by God in the Bi- 
ble and in tradition.” 

By stating that we find God’s 
teachings in tradition as well as in 
the Bible, the Catholic does not mean 
to play down the worth of the Bible. 
The Sacred Scriptures contain the 
word of God, and that is why every 
Catholic considers the Bible sacred. 
God saw to it that the writers of the 
Bible put down His teachings in writ- 
ing; and that is why the Bible is 
God’s word. The Catholic, however, 
knows that the Bible is not the only 
source of God’s teachings; he knows 
that we find God’s teachings also in 
tradition. 
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What do we mean by tradition? 
To avoid misunderstanding we can 
first point out what tradition is not. 
Tradition, as we speak of it in re- 
lation to God’s teachings, does not 
mean human custom. For example, it 
is a custom for men to tip their hats 
when they pass a Catholic church out 
of respect for Jesus in the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is customary for a 
bride to wear a white veil when she 
walks down the church aisle on her 
wedding day. Customs such as these 
are not what we mean by tradition. 
When we speak of tradition we 
mean those truths revealed by God 
to the apostles — truths which were 
not written down by them but which 
have been preserved in the Church 
and handed down through the ages. 
The apostles received these teachings 
from the mouth of Christ Himself or 
through the inspiration of the Holy 
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Spirit — the inspiration which Christ 
promised to the apostles when He 
said, “He will teach you all things.” 

At first these teachings, these tra- 
ditions, were preached by the apostles 
and their successors. As time went 
on they were committed to writing 
by the early Christian writers, and 
they have been preserved in the 
Church to this day. 

The first objection that presents 
itself to a person’s mind is this: “If 
these truths — these teachings — 
were handed down by word of mouth 
for any length of time, they surely 
were twisted and garbled. This al- 
ways happens, as we know from ex- 
perience, when men and women pass 
on information to each other in this 
way.” 

Yes, we know and admit that if 
Mrs. Jones gives Mrs. Smith a bit 
of gossip while they chatter on the 
corner, and if that bit of gossip trav- 
els around the block, then by the time 
it gets back to the corner where Mrs. 
Jones and Mrs. Smith are still chat- 
tering, it is so twisted and garbled 
that even the two good ladies who 
sent the bit of gossip on its way in 
the first place do not recognize it as 
their own production and send it on 
its way again as a fresh bit of news 
to travel around the block once more. 


We might think that the same 
thing would happen with the teach- 
ings of God which were handed down 
to us by word of mouth; and we 
might conclude, therefore, that apart 
from what we find written in the Bi- 
ble, we have no way of knowing in 
our day what God really revealed to 
the apostles, 
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That is exactly what would have 
happened had not God taken special 
measures to see to it that His sacred 
truths would not be lost or twisted 
or garbled or distorted. God did not 
want His teachings to be merely for 
those who received them at first hand. 
He wanted all people of all ages and 
times and centuries and lands and 
races and climates to know and to 
have for their guidance on the way 
to heaven all the teachings and truths 
He gave to those who heard Him in 
person — and to know these teach- 
ings and truths clearly. He owed it to 
His infinite justice to see to it that 
His teachings would be handed down 
to all men without error, without 
change. And by His infinite wisdom 
and power He was able to do this. 
Surely there can be no question about 
this. 

So Christ did take special measures 
to preserve the truths He taught, and 
He made His Church infallible: that 
is, by His divine power He preserved 
the official teachers of His Church, 
the bishops together with the pope, 
from making any error in transmit- 
ting His teachings to His followers. 


Jesus Christ promised that the 
powers of hell would not overcome 
His Church; but without doubt the 
powers of hell would gain the upper 
hand if the Church of Christ could 
make a mistake about what we be- 
lieve and do to get to heaven. 

Christ promised that the Holy 
Spirit, the Spirit of truth, would abide 
in His Church forever. This would 
hardly be the case if the Church 
could err in regard to matters of 
faith and morals. 
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Christ promised that He Himself 
would be with His Church until the 
end of the world — which would not 
be the case either, if the Church 
could lead us astray. 

Christ made St. Peter, together 
with his successors, the foundation 
stone of His Church. But if the earth- 
ly head of His Church could make a 
mistake about the teachings of God, 
he would hardly be a foundation 
stone — because the Church would 
collapse. 

So we need not worry that what 
happens to a bit of gossip has hap- 
pened to God’s teachings. God in His 
goodness has seen to it that His 
Church has preserved His teachings 
for us unchanged and incorrupt. 

We can say that as the Bible is 
the written word of God, tradition is 
the unwritten word of God: unwritten 
in the sense that it was not written 
in the Bible. In the second letter to 
the Thessalonians St. Paul refers to 
this twofold source of God’s teach- 
ings when he urges Christians: “Stand 
firm then, brethren, and hold by the 
traditions you have learned, in word 
or in writing, from us.” (2:14) 

We see God’s wisdom at work in 
giving us another source of His teach- 
ings besides the Bible. Many parts of 
the Bible are difficult to understand, 
since they were written in the langu- 
age and for the mentality of people 
who lived many centuries ago. St. 
Peter himself had to admit that in 
the letters of St. Paul “there are pas- 
sages .. . difficult to understand, and 
these, like the rest of Scripture, are 
twisted into a wrong sense by ignor- 
ant and restless minds, to their own 
undoing.” (II Peter 3:16) 
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It is plain to see what has hap- 
pened to those Christians who have 
cast aside the teachings of God con- 
tained in tradition and who have in- 
sisted that the Bible alone is the 
source of God’s teachings. They have 
divided and divided into many differ- 
ent sects with different and contra- 
dictory teachings even though they 
all have the Bible. They cannot agree 
on even such plain words as “This 
is My body.” But they do know of 
our Lord’s prayer, “that they all may 
be one.” So they realize that disunity 
is not what God intended among His 
followers, and they seek, without suc- 
cess, for unity. 

The answer to their problem is to 
accept the fact of tradition — the 
tradition of the Church — those 
teachings of God given to the apos- 
tles, which have not been written in 
the Bible, but which, because they 
are the teachings of God, have the 
same value as the Bible. If they 
would accept these teachings of God, 
then they would also understand the 
Bible better, for if a person inter- 
prets any passage of the Bible in such 
a way as to contradict tradition, he 
knows he has made a mistake, for 
the Bible and tradition cannot con- 
tradict each other; they go hand in 
hand, since both contain the teach- 
ings of God Who is truth itself. 


Jesus Christ did not leave us a sin- 
gle line of writing. The only occasion 
on which we know that He wrote is 
the time when the Scribes and Phar- 
isees brought to Him a woman caught 
in adultery. During the course of His 
discussion with the Scribes and Phar- 
isees our Lord stooped down and be- 
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gan to write on the ground. What He 
wrote we do not know. The winds 
came and swept away whatever He 
did write. 

They who would reject the teach- 
ings of God to the apostles which 
were not written in the Bible would 
have the winds of time sweep away 
all these teachings. But Christ would 
not have it so. He saw to it that all 
His teachings were preserved in the 
Church which He founded. 

If God had intended the Bible to 
be for us the only source of His 
teachings, you would think that He 
would have said so. Search the Bible 
from beginning to end, and you will 
nowhere find that God tells us that 
the Bible contains all His teachings; 
but we do find St. John writing in 
the Bible that not all the things which 
Jesus did are contained in the Bible. 


If Jesus Christ had intended the 
Bible to be our only source of God’s 
teachings, we should think that He 
would have spent a good deal of His 
life writing down the teachings of 
God for us. He could have made 
these writings a part of the Scrip- 
tures. He could have distributed 
them throughout the world even dur- 
ing His life. After all, He was God, 
and He could have said to His apos- 
tles: “I don’t have to wait for Guten- 
berg to invent the printing press. I’ll 
do that Myself, and we’ll set up the 
first printing establishment for the 
publication of My teachings.” 


He did not do that. Instead He 
preached the word of God. Christ al- 
so told His apostles to preach and 
teach. He did not, on any occasion, 
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tell them to write books. As a matter 
of fact, not all the apostles wrote for 
the Sacred Scriptures; but all of them 
did preach, and they were preaching 
for years before the Bible was com- 
pleted when St. John the apostle put 
down his pen. What the apostles did 
preach as God’s teachings we pos- 
sess today in the sacred tradition of 
the Catholic Church. 

These thoughts about tradition 
should help Catholics not to become 
flustered or bewildered when some- 
one objects to certain dogmas of the 
Church, for example, the Assump- 
tion of Mary, and says, “Show it to 
me in the Bible!” As sacred as the 
Bible is, it still does not contain all 
God’s teachings, and if any of God’s 
teachings which we are asked to be- 
lieve are not found in the Bible, then 
they are found in tradition. 

Realizing that God’s teachings are 
contained also in tradition should 
make Catholics grateful to God for 
allowing them to be members of His 
Church, whose duty and privilege it 
is to preserve God’s teachings for 
them, and thus to lead them on the 
sure road to heaven. 


Any person who is not a Catholic, 
but who wishes to be a true follower 
of Christ, while still loving the writ- 
ten word of God in the Bible, should 
realize that God has taught us many 
other beautiful and life-giving truths 
which are not in the Bible. By ac- 
cepting the tradition of the Catholic 
Church, the unwritten word of God, 
he will arrive at all the truths which 
God revealed for his benefit, and the 
searchings of his heart will be sat- 
isfied. 
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Virginity vs. Marriage 


ROBLEM: In the book, An Amer- 

ican Dialogue, Father Gustav 
Weigel, S.J., makes this statement: “It 
is well known that the Catholic Church 
considers continence, even in married 
folk, to be better than the perfectly 
good use of the marriage right.” The 
phrase “even among married folk,” is 
what I question. I was taught in a 
Catholic college that the primary pur- 
pose of marriage is the begetting and 
rearing of children. After ten years of 
marriage, and with our seventh child 
due soon, I don’t feel that we have 
chosen the lesser good. It just does not 
seem possible that under normal cir- 
cumstances a married couple can come 
closer to God by a vow of celibacy 
than if they cooperate with God in 
creating new souls for heaven. Especi- 
ally when you consider the hard work 
it takes to raise them properly. 


OLUTION: This objection to the 
age-old Christian teaching that the 
state of virginity, adopted for the love 
of God, is a nobler state than that of 
marriage, and that the renunciation of 
the rights and pleasures of marriage by 
husbands and wives is a nobler thing 
than making use of them, keeps bob- 
bing up in our correspondence. The ob- 
jection may be inspired by a number 
of different points of view. 
1. Married people who have large 
families in the growing stages, and 
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therefore very heavy and constant re- 
sponsibilities, are apt to think that they 
could not possibly do anything more 
(or nobler) for God than they are 
actually doing. In a sense they are right. 
Through using their marriage rights, 
having children, raising them rightly 
at the cost of many sacrifices, they can 
become saints, as many married people 
have become saints. Thus there is 
nothing inherently imperfect about liv- 
ing normal married lives. 

But there are different kinds and 
grades of perfection. The greater the 
kind of sacrifice that is made for God, 
the nobler is the kind of perfection that 
may be attained. One of the most pow- 
erful inclinations in the nature of hu- 
man beings is that toward marriage 
and toward the use of the rights of 
marriage. That is why the vast ma- 
jority of men and women enter mar- 
riage. It is true that thereby husbands 
and wives who respect God’s law and 
do not abuse the rights of marriage ac- 
cept the heavy responsibilities con- 
nected with bearing and rearing chil- 
dren. But they are still doing one of 
the most natural things in the world. 
And Christ made it supernatural by en- 
shrining their entrance into marriage 
and their use of marriage in a sacra- 
ment. 

Those few who decide for the love 
of God never to gratify their strong 
inclination toward marriage by making 
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a vow of perpetual celibacy or virginity 
make a sacrifice for God that will in 
some way be felt every day of their 
lives. To remain faithful to their vow, 
they must fill their lives with spiritual 
exercises and activities, and be on con- 
stant guard against giving in to the kind 
of human affection that is so natural to 
a human being. Only a strong, growing 
love for God can make this possible. 
The same is true of a husband and 
wife who, with perfect mutual agree- 
ment, and for the love of God, decide 
to give up the use of their marriage 
rights. It is a great and noble thing to 
bring forth children and to raise them 
for God. It is a greater and nobler 
thing to renounce the inclination 
toward the pleasures of marriage and 
toward having children, if this renun- 
ciation is made for the love of God. 


2. Some married people grow bitter 
over the statement that chosen virgin- 
ity is a nobler state than that of mar- 
riage because in their case, marriage 


turned out to be a purgatory, if not 
some kind of hell. But it still remains 
true that they did the natural thing 
when they entered marriage. The fact 
that their marriage brought more sor- 
rows than joys does not detract from 
the total sacrifice of inclination made 
by those who chose perpetual virginity 
for the love of God. 


3. Some resent the Catholic teaching 
that virginity is a nobler state than that 
of marriage because they feel that cel- 
ibate priests and nuns have a much 
easier and more carefree life than the 
married. They mistake appearances 
and accidentals for the essentials. They 
forget that the sacrifice of the celibate 
involves the most basic inclination of 
human nature, and must be supported 
by many more daily sacrifices that no- 
body ever sees. If it is not thus bol- 
stered, the celibate will become un- 
faithful to his vow, and when he does, 
his sin is far greater than that of an 
unfaithful husband or wife. 
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RESURRECTION OF OUR LORD 
First Glorious Mystery 
A tape holy Gospels do not describe 
the actual resurrection of our 
Lord. Instead, they relate how after 
He had arisen and left the tomb 
empty, an angel with a face “like 
lightning” came down from heaven 
to roll away the stone from the 
empty tomb; and when he touched 
the earth, there was “a great earth- 
quake.” 

But our Lord’s resurrection must 
have been a glorious moment for 
Himself and all heaven, even if this 
world saw nothing of it. Picture His 
mangled corpse motionless and life- 
less beneath its winding sheet on a 
ledge inside the tomb that early 
Easter morning. Suddenly the dark 
silent chamber is filled with light; 
there is a quiver and a thrill beneath 
the winding sheet; and the next mo- 
ment our Lord is standing in the 
middle of the little room, brilliant, di- 
vinely alive with beauty and vitality 
everlasting. Then by His own power. 
He begins to rise and passes without 
an effort straight through the stone 
roof of the tomb, victorious and free 
forever. 

He rose by His own power; but 
this glorious victory over death was 
also something He deserved, some- 
thing He had prayed to obtain. He 
deserved it by His humble submis- 
sion to His Father’s will. “He hum- 
bled Himself, becoming obedient un- 
to death, even to the death of the 
cross; and for this reason God raised 
Him up and gave Him a name that 
is above every name.” He prayed for 
it during His earthly life; among 
other occasions, when in the Garden 
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Meditations on 
the Mysteries 


of the Rosary 


This is the last of three sets 
of meditations on the 
mysteries of the rosary. The 
meditations on the joyful 
and sorrowful mysteries 
were published in the 
September and October 
issues of the LIGUORIAN. 


RAYMOND J. MILLER, C.SS.R. 


of Olives He said: ‘Father, if it be 
possible, let this chalice pass from 
Me; yet not as I will; but as Thou 
wilt.” It was not His Father’s will. 
however, that He be freed from 
drinking the chalice of obedience 
even to the death of the cross; but 
rather that having drunk it, He be 
raised up to the glory which His 
humility and obedience deserved. 
His prayer, “Not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt,” though coming after His 
other petition. was no mere pious 
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formality. He meant it, positively 
and wholeheartedly, as much as He 
meant His petition to be delivered 
from “the chalice.” And when on 
Easter Sunday His Father’s will was 
actually accomplished in His glori- 
ous resurrection from the dead, it 
was only the answer to His generous 
pleading: “Not as I will, but as Thou 
wilt.” 

Lord, enable us to pray as You 
did, with confidence that Your Fath- 
er’s will is full of love for us and has 
designs of glory to fulfill in us; and 
grant that praying in this way, we 
may learn in our sufferings to share 
Your passion and cross, that we may 
thus come to share the glory of Your 
resurrection. 


ASCENSION OF OUR LORD 
Second Glorious Mystery 
UR Lord did not go to heaven 
alone on Ascension Thursday. 
He carried with Him a vast throng 
of saints who had been waiting in 
Limbo for many long years, some of 
them for long centuries, until this 
happy day. It was our Lord’s own 
privilege and pleasure to throw open 
to them this day the blessed gates of 
heaven. 

At the same time He opened heav- 
en also for all men. At the last sup- 
per He had said to His apostles: “In 
My Father’s house there are many 
mansions . . . I go to prepare a place 
for you.” 

Thus the mystery of the ascension 
is a mystery of hope. It assures us 
that if we are generous with our dear 
Lord, repent of our sins and die in 
His grace, heaven is open to us after 
this life; and if we are completely 
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generous and strive to avoid all sin, 
we shall go straight from this earth 
to heaven without any delay. What 
a sublime prospect He has put be- 
fore us in the mystery of the ascen- 
sion! 


But it is also a mystery of love. 
At the last supper our Lord had a 
gentle reproof for the apostles: ““You 
heard that I told you: I am going 
away, and then coming back to you 
again. If you love Me, you would 
be glad that I am going to the Fath- 
er.” Our Lord’s “going away” in the 
ascension meant the end of His time 
as Redeemer on earth. It meant that 
His days of suffering, humiliation, 
opposition were over at last. The 
time had come when He was to go, 
to ascend from earth to heaven, and 
enjoy glory and delight everlasting 
with His Father. 

To those who truly love Him, this 
divinely happy ending of the story 
of His days on earth and all the suf- 
ferings and heartaches they had 
brought Him should have meant that 
they too were glad for His sake, even 
though they grieved to see Him go. 
But the apostles at the last supper 
had not seemed to be thinking of 
what our Lord’s going away would 
mean for Him, but only what it 
meant for them. And that is the rea- 
son why He addressed to them His 
gentle reproof. 


Lord, we trust in Your glorious 
ascension as the mystery that opens 
heaven to us too. We confidently 
place our hope in this mystery and 
have certain expectation that one day 
we too shall pass happily through 
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the blessed gates of paradise and en- 
ter into joy everlasting. And in our 
love of You, even now while we lin- 
ger and still struggle along the way 
of the cross ourselves, we are glad 
indeed that Your way of the cross is 
over, and that nothing can hurt You 
any more; we rejoice with You and 
for You in Your glorious ascension. 


DESCENT OF THE HOLY 
GHOST 
Third Glorious Mystery 


Nay descent of the Holy Ghost 

on Pentecost Sunday marked 
the end of the first “novena” in the 
Catholic Church. 

Before our Lord ascended into 
heaven on Ascension Thursday, He 
had told the apostles not to leave 
Jerusalem, but to wait there for the 
fulfillment of the promises He had 
made to them about the coming of 
the Holy Ghost. 

With joyful confidence in this 
promise, the apostles gathered in the 
same upper room where they had 
celebrated the last supper with our 
Lord, and there “with Mary the 
Mother of Jesus and His brethren” 
they “were persevering with one 
mind in prayer.” And they prayed 
for nine days from Ascension Thurs- 
day to Pentecost Sunday; in other 
words, they made the first “novena” 
in the Catholic Church. 

In this regard, they have had 
countless imitators down through the 
ages of the history of the Church; 
for without attempting to put any 
special value on the number nine it- 
self, it is very natural for Catholics 
to feel that if they must put a term 
to their prayers, and stop at some 
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number, surely they have a blessed 
precedent in that first great novena 
in the upper room of Jerusalem. 

In another way, we often find our- 
selves at our own prayers to be in a 
very similar attitude to that of the 
apostles before Pentecost. 

What they were really praying for 
during those nine days was “to be 
made worthy of the promises of 
Christ.” They hardly knew as yet 
just what those promises meant. In- 
deed, just shortly before Christ’s as- 
cension some of them asked Him if 
His promises meant that He was on 
the point of “restoring the kingdom 
of Israel.” In other words, they 
seemed to think that the answer to 
their prayers would be the taking 
over of earthly, worldly power by 
our Lord. 

But when the answer to their no- 
vena of praying really came on Pen- 
tecost Sunday, it turned out to be 
something very different, but some- 
thing far more wonderful, than the 
apostles expected. Instead of mere 
earthly favors, which would have 
passed away in time, Pentecost 
brought them gifts and graces ever- 
lasting: confirmation in grace; the 
understanding of the true meaning of 
the kingdom of God; the gift of 
tongues; and all the extraordinary 
distinctions that went with being 
apostles of Jesus Christ. 


All this they had been praying for 
in their perfect trust of our Lord, 
during their “novena,” even though 
they did not realize it. So we too, in 
our own novenas, offer the most fer- 
vent prayers to God, without at times 
realizing the great things our Lord 
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or our Lady really want to grant us 
through our prayer, and that we real- 
ly are praying for. 

Lord, grant that in our prayers we 
may trust You perfectly, as the apos- 
tles and our Lady did in the first 
novena before Pentecost, that we 
may be made truly “worthy of the 
promises of Christ.” 


ASSUMPTION OF OUR LADY 

Fourth Glorious Mystery 

i they assumption of our Lady real- 
ly contains two mysteries: the 

mystery of our Lady’s holy death, 

and the mystery of the resurrection 

of her body by its being reunited with 

her soul, and taken up, or “assumed” 

into heaven. 

The mystery of our Lady’s death 
is a mystery of love. She died rather 
of love and longing than of any 
disease, so say the saints. Indeed she 
had reason to be “longing.” For 
twenty years or more after our 
Lord’s ascension, she had remained 
on earth; and it is a mystery how our 
Lord could have left her there so 
long. Without Him, all the world was 
a barren, bitter desert to her; and 
even to Him in heaven with His great 
love for His mother, we might almost 
say, heaven must have seemed empty 
until she was there. 


Yet, He left her on earth for those 
twenty long years. He must have had 
a very good reason for doing so, but 
to us it is a mystery. Still, mystery 
or not, it is a great source of conso- 
lation to us in our lonely hours or 
days or years to remember the lone- 
liness of our Lady during her twen- 
ty lonely years, and to think that she 
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understands perfectly just how we 
feel. ji 

The mystery of her assumption is 
also a mystery of extraordinary and 
miraculous gratitude on the part of 
her divine Son in return for what she 
did for Him and the human race in 
giving her consent to His incarnation. 
Out of her chaste flesh by the power 
of the Holy Ghost, she supplied the 
body He wished to assume, and the 
blood He wished to shed for human 
redemption. He might have become 
her Son without asking her consent; 
but He did deign to make it depen- 
dent on her cooperation. She gave 
her consent and cooperation most 
generously even though she knew it 
would involve untold suffering and 
heartbreak for herself. And in grate- 
ful return, He disposed with the or- 
dinary law of “Dust thou art, and 
into dust thou shalt return” in her 
case, and raised her up very soon 
after her death, body and soul to 
heaven. 

Dear Lady, in our lonely hours, 
help us to be patient and conformed 
to God’s holy will as you were; and 
in the suffering or even heartbreak 
that God may ask of us, help us to 
look forward to the joys which God 
has prepared for us in heaven. 


CORONATION OF OUR LADY 
Fifth Glorious Mystery 
UR Lady’s coronation in heav- 
en marks an end and a begin- 
ning in her great part in God’s work 
of human redemption. 

It is the “happy ending” of the 
story of her life on earth. That story 
might have seemed externally very 
much like the lives of many other 
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housewives and mothers, occupied 
with the humdrum routine tasks of 
cooking, sweeping, sewing day after 
day; seeing her husband die and her 
Son leave home for His life work; 
and marked out as extraordinary on- 
ly by the tragic heartbreaking execu- 
tion of that Son on a criminal’s cross. 
But inwardly, there was the suspense 
and grandeur of an absorbing drama, 
or rather of a great “love story;” 
the story of the love of Mary for 
Jesus, and of Jesus and Mary for the 
souls of men. That love story meant 
for Mary longing, striving, suffering; 
great hopes and terrible trials; death, 
dreary separation, long years of wait- 
ing. But with her coronation in heav- 
en the sad period of trial and separ- 
ation was over, and “they lived hap- 
pily ever after.” 

And her coronation was also the 
beginning of her work of bringing 
happiness to heaven and earth and 
purgatory. Heaven with all its angels 
and saints was to find in her a con- 
stant source of admiration and heav- 
enly joy; her beauty, her perfection 
in every feature and line, every ac- 


tion, every characteristic, was to 
ravish the angels and saints forever. 
Earth with its sinners and its suffer- 
ing mortals was to rejoice in her as 
its “life, its sweetness, its hope.” 
Even purgatory was to receive the 
benefit of happiness from her, for as 
the saints say, she was to descend to 
purgatory especially on her great 
feast days and release and relieve 
countless poor souls. 

Dear Lady, crowned queen of an- 
gels and saints in heaven, we rejoice 
inl the happy ending of your own love 
story, in seeing that you and your 
dear Son “live happily ever after,” 
and we pray that some day through 
your power as our queen and your 
tenderness as our mother, we too 
may share that joy of living happily 
with you and Jesus forever! 


(The meditations on the mysteries of 
the rosary which are concluded in this 
issue may be obtained in a single 
pamphlet, containing the three sets of 
meditations. Send ten cents to Liguorian 
Pamphlets, Liguori, Missouri, and ask 
for the pamphlet, Meditations on the 
Mysteries of the Rosary.) 





STATUS SEEKERS 


Humility is knowing what you are, and acting like it. To act humble 
for any other reason, save out of this self-knowledge, can be sheerly 
disgusting. The Pharisees of old used to deck themselves out in sack- 
cloth and ashes, proceed to an intersection of streets somewhat compar- 
able to Chicago’s State and Madison, and there, amidst much blaring 
of horns, drop their pennies (from a meditated height) into the brass 
jars of the poor. Our Lord Himself resumed their case: “They have 
already had their reward.” Their self-effacing action proceeded from no 
conviction that they were miserable, unworthy sinners, deserving not 
even to live. They wanted only to seem humble. They did, and that was 
their pitiful reward. They looked good. 
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What Death Proves 


November is the month of death 
for Christians. Its first two days are 
devoted to those who have died and 
already entered heaven (All Saints), 
and to those who have died but are 
waiting to enter heaven because there 
were minor defilements on their 
souls at death that have to be purged 
before they can enter heaven (All 
Souls). 

With that start, all Christians are 
urged to think of their dead and of 
death throughout the month of No- 
vember. 

One way of approaching the 
thought of our own death is to real- 
ize that death, when it comes, will 
prove many things about ourselves. 
This leads us to ask the question: 
“What do we want our death to prove 
about ourselves?” In forming an- 
swers to that question, we come face 
to face with the fact that we must do 
something today about what we want 
death to prove about ourselves to- 
morrow. 

Of course the major thing that 
death will prove about us is whether 
we are worthy of love or hatred in 
the eyes of God. The chances are 
pretty slim that we shall be worthy 
of God’s love, if day after day, year 
after year, right now we are worthy 
only of hatred before God. 
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Other things death will prove. 

It will prove whether we have 
learned detachment from this passing 
world. For the very old, the long ill, 
the worn out and feeble, such de- 
tachment will come easy. Bit by bit 
God takes the world from them be- 
fore He calls them. They are the 
ones we often hear saying: “I long 
to die.” 

But many of us will die before old 
age or lingering disease has made 
release from the world seem blessed. 
For us it may be swiftly striking 
disease such as cancer or heart trou- 
ble, or an unforeseen accident that 
will announce death’s coming. The 
time may be during our active and 
ambitious years; just when we think 
that others most need us, or a job 
needs us, or we have so many unful- 
filled plans for an average span of 
life. 

How shall we take the signal of 
death? With bitterness? Rebellion? 
Outcries against God? Self-pity and 
groaning? If so we shall prove to 
God and those around us that we 
never did learn “to use this world 
as if using it not,” which is the es- 
sence of detachment. 

Another thing our own death will 
prove is how unselfish and sincere 
was our love for others. The proof 
of this will come in the manner in 
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which we are treated, as death ap- 
proaches by our families and friends. 
One who has truly and unselfishly 
loved others will have the great boon 
of an all-enveloping love of others 
when he comes to die. One who has 
not, will, no matter how many peo- 
ple approach him, feel intolerably 
alone. 

Death will also prove whether we 
have attained to spiritual maturity. 
One good definition of maturity is 
“the ability to face unpleasant real- 
ity with emotional equilibrium.” The 
supreme test of such ability will 
come as it is whispered to us that 
the end of our life is near. 

None of these tests will be passed 
unless we are training for them now. 


Is Abortion Ever Necessary? 

The editors of the LIGUORIAN 
can count on it that practically no 
month will pass by in which they 
will not receive at least one, some- 
times several letters asking why the 
Catholic Church will not permit 
abortion even when it would save 
the life of a mother. 

The simple answer is that the 
Catholic Church can never approve 
deliberate murder even of an unborn 
child, and that doctors can always 
take positive steps to save the lives 
of both mother and child. 

An article in the Linacre Quarter- 
ly of August, 1961; provides ample 
professional evidence of the fact that 
abortion is never necessary to save 
the life of a mother, and should be 
reassuring to pregnant mothers 
whose uncertain health may suggest 
that abortion would be a boon to 
them. 
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The article is written by Dr. Jo- 
seph P. Donnelly, Medical Director 
of the Margaret Hague Hospital in 
Jersey City, New Jersey, and Pro- 
fessor of Gynecology and Obstetrics 
at Seton Hall College of Medicine. 

Dr. Donnelly states that thirty 
years ago it was commonly thought 
that a Catholic physician was under 
a great handicap in treating preg- 
nant women, because his ethical code 
prevented him from ever resorting to 
abortion. Today, however, he shows 
that the top authorities and practi- 
tioners in obstetrics agree that abor- 
tion is never necessary to save the 
life of a pregnant mother because 
she suffers from a certain disease. 


Margaret Hague Hospital is a 
county institution, and one of the 
largest lying-in hospitals in the na- 
tion. In that hospital not one single 
abortion has been performed since 
1947, a period in which there were 
115,000 deliveries. In the ten years 
prior to 1947, there were only eight 
therapeutic abortions in over 100,- 
000 delivery cases, and it is now be- 
lieved that those eight were unneces- 
sary. 

Dr. Donnelly goes further and con- 
siders each of the diseases and phy- 
sical or mental disabilities that years 
ago were thought to be reasons for 
aborting a pregnant mother. He 
shows that in no case does pregnancy 
and childbearing advance the dis- 
ease or endanger the mother’s life. 
These are the diseases he treats: 
pernicious vomiting, tuberculosis, 
mental disease, cancer of the cervix, 
cancer of the breast, multiple sclero- 
sis, rheumatic heart disease, high 
blood pressure, pyelitis. His experi- 
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ence, and that of his colleagues, has 
included cases of every one of these 
diseases accompanying pregnancies. 
Advances in obstetrics have proved, 
he says, that pregnancy and child- 
bearing do not, in any of these cases, 
of themselves endanger the mother’s 
life. 

The general conclusion is that 
most of the fear of childbirth on the 
part of mothers who suffer from 
some disease is groundless, or the re- 
sult of long exploded incorrect med- 
ical theories. 


Flowers vs. Prayers 

People in general feel strongly in- 
clined to make some gesture of kind- 
ness and sympathy when a relative 
or close friend is taken by death. In 
many cases, this gesture takes the 
form of flowers. The sender of the 
bouquet of course realizes full well 
that the deceased is beyond enjoying 
them. Insofar as his lifeless body is 
concerned, it would make not the 
slightest difference to him if flowers 
were to be altogether missing from 
the scene of his wake. 

The floral display, however, stands 
as a symbol of the love and esteem 
in which the deceased was held. It 
is a way of saying: “I wish there 
were more I could do for my friend. 
Here at least is a sign that I think of 
him with affection and regret at his 
passing.” 

We have no desire to get the flor- 
ists up in arms against us, and we 
readily concede that flowers are in- 
deed a symbol of affection. We sub- 
mit, however, that the flowers should 
not by any means be regarded as the 
final fulfillment of one’s duty of 
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charity. Prayers for the deceased are 
of infinitely greater value than flow- 
ers. A floral bouquet quickly fades 
and has a faded and forlorn appear- 
ance indeed as it droops on the grave 
of the one it was meant to solace. A 
spiritual bouquet, however, of pray- 
ers and Masses to be offered up re- 
main fresh for as long as these pray- 
ers are needed. Nothing can wither 
them. In the teaching of the Church, 
they bring solace and comfort even 
beyond this life and into purgatory, 
where the soul of the departed Chris- 
tian may be languishing for its small 
offenses in this life. 

Keep this thought in mind partic- 
ularly at this season. Give flowers 
to honor the dead, if you feel you 
must. But what is far more impor- 
tant, give your prayers. 


Talking with the Deaf 

Throughout the United States a 
number of devoted priests are per- 
forming their spiritual ministrations 
in that silent world which is inhab- 
ited by the deaf. The most common 
means of communication in this si- 
lent world is the so-called sign langu- 
age. Many of the deaf, of course, are 
adept at lip reading which, it may be 
conceded, has the advantage over 
the use of signs in that it enables 
even non-signers to communicate 
with the deaf. But it must also be 
honestly admitted that an _ over- 
whelming majority of the deaf de- 
pend not on lip reading but on the 
language of signs for mutual com- 
munication . 

For those working in this field, 
therefore, a knowledge of sign 
language is essential. Some years ago 
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Father Daniel Higgins, C.SS.R., a 
great pioneer in this work, published 
a dictionary or picture manual of the 
signs in common use among the 
deaf. The book has been out of print 
for a long time. Now we are happy 
to hear that a new work in the same 
tradition, entitled Talking with the 
Deaf, has made its appearance. It 
has been compiled by Father C. J. 
Springer, C.SS.R., Catholic chaplain 
of the State School for the Deaf, Bat- 
on Rouge, La. Its purpose is to offer 
a basic vocabulary of the signs in 
everyday use. A small picture clear- 
ly demonstrates each sign, and is ac- 
companied by a brief explanation. 
The manual provides more than one 
thousand pictures and accompanying 
words. 

Father Springer’s book is publish- 
ed in association with the Internation- 
al Catholic Deaf Association. Copies 
of the book may be ordered from 
the Reverend C. J. Springer, C.SS.R., 
Redemptorist Fathers, Box 3206, 
Baton Rouge, La. 


True Learning 

St. Thomas More, sixteenth cen- 
tury British martyr, was a scholar in 
the best sense of the word. He took 
a keen interest in all that could ad- 
vance the cause of genuine learning. 
Yet unlike some scholars he did not 
become proud and vain because of 
his talents nor suppose that book 
knowledge was an end in itself. 


In a letter written to a certain Mr. 
Gonell, whom he had engaged as the 
tutor of his children, Thomas More 
reveals his well-balanced attitude 
toward education. The passage is 
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quoted in E. E, Reynolds’ biography 
of More’s daughter, Margaret Roper. 


“I beg of you, my dear Gonell, to 
warn my children to beware the dan- 
gers of pride and haughtiness, and 
rather to walk in the pleasant mead- 
ows of modesty; not to be dazzled by 
the sight of gold; not to lament that 
they do not possess what they er- 
roneously admire in others; not to 
think more of themselves for gaudy 
trappings, nor less for the want of 
them; neither to deform the beauty 
that nature has given them by neg- 
lect, nor to try to heighten it by arti- 
fice; to put virtue in the first place, 
learning in the second, and in their 
studies to esteem most whatever may 
teach them piety toward God, char- 
ity to all, and Christian humility in 
themselves. By such means they will 
receive from God the reward of an 
innocent life, and in the assured ex- 
pectation of it, will view death with- 
out horror, and meanwhile possess- 
ing solid joy, will neither be puffed 
up by the empty praise of men, nor 
dejected by evil tongues. These I 
consider the genuine fruits of learn- 
ing, and though I admit that not all 
scholars possess them, I would main- 
tain that those who give themselves 
to study with such views will easily 
attain their end and become perfect.” 


A Banjo on His Knee! 

For many people a priest is a be- 
ing as remote from real life as a vis- 
itor from Mars. They are surprised if 
circumstances suddenly bring them 
up against the reality that priests eat 
and sleep like other people, that 
some of them like fried oysters and 
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others prefer boiled potatoes. They 
are shocked if they are suddenly 
made to realize that a priest has emo- 
tions and feelings, and may become 
angry and upset, sometimes without 
too much apparent reason for it. 

When people are surprised and 
shocked at these things, it reveals a 
certain shallowness in their faith. For 
them religion exists in a never-never 
land far removed from the day-by- 
day realities of life. For such as these 
it might be a salutary experience to 
be introduced to a banjo-playing Re- 
demptorist priest, Father Joseph Dus- 
tin, C.SS.R. 

No ordinary, run-of-the-mill strum- 
mer is Father Dustin; a national rec- 
ord company has produced an al- 
bum of his recordings which music 
stores, we are told, are finding dif- 
ficult to keep in supply. Competent 
authorities agree that the priest is a 
genuine virtuoso of the banjo, an 


instrument which indeed has been 
somewhat in eclipse, but which 
seems to be going into a popular or- 
bit again. 

If it be asked how a priest could 
find time for such activities, it 
should be answered that Father Dus- 
tin has not neglected the fulfillment 
of his duties as missionary and par- 
ish priest. Every man, even a priest, 
needs a hobby, and the banjo has 
been Father Dustin’s lifetime recre- 
ational interest. A great many of his 
normal hours of recreation have been 
spent in perfecting his natural gift in 
playing this cheerful instrument. In 
our opinion his album, Songs Father 
Taught Me, not only serves as high 
grade entertainment, but fulfills the 
useful purpose of underlining the 
basic humanness (in the best sense) 
of priests in all parts of the land. 

Ask for Songs Father Taught Me 
at your local record store. 





covered the continents.” 





THE ZERO HOUR 


“It is time, dear sons, it is time to take other decisive steps! It is time 
to shake off fatal apathy! It is time for all good men, for all men who 
care for the world’s destiny to recognize each other and close ranks. It 
is time to say with the apostle: ‘Now is the hour for us to rise from sleep. 
For now our salvation is nearer than when we believed.’ There is a whole 
world to be remade from the foundation: from wild, it must be made 
human: from human, it must be made divine, that is to say, according 
to the heart of God. Millions of men demand a new orientation and turn 
to the Church of Christ as to the only pilot able to guide such an under- 
taking while keeping respect for human liberty. They entreat its guid- 
ance, not only by unambiguous words, but also by the tears they have 
already shed, by the wounds that still afflict them as they point toward 
the gigantic cemeteries with which organized and armed hatred has 


Pius XII quoted in Spiritual Life 
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The Practice of the Love of Jesus Christ 





Chapter XII—Love Is Not Provoked to Anger (continued) 


By St. Alphonsus Liguori 
Edited by 
M. J. Huber, C.SS.R. 


ane Holy Spirit says: “Anger 
rests in the heart of a fool.” 
(James 4:1) 

Anger lingers long in proud hearts 
which have little room for the love 
of Jesus Christ, But if by surprise 
anger gains entrance into a heart 
that loves Jesus Christ, it does not 
stay for long; it is promptly expelled. 
Whoever loves Jesus Christ with his 
whole heart never allows himself to 
be wrapped up in an angry mood. 
Because he desires nothing but what 
God wills, he always has what he 
desires, and so he is always calm and 
in control of his feelings. Conformity 
to the divine will renders him serene 
in every misfortune, and so he is 
equally kind to all. This persevering 
kindness, however, is never acquired 
without a great love for Jesus Christ. 
In fact, we find that we are never 
more meek and kind toward others 
than when we allow our affections to 
center in the heart of Christ. 


Since it is not a simple matter to 
persevere at every moment in this 
devoted affection for our Lord, we 
must prepare ourselves during men- 
tal prayer for all possible contradic- 
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tions. Such was the method used by 
the saints; and they were always 
ready to receive with patience and 
meekness all slights and insults, even 
blows and bodily injury. The mo- 
ment we are insulted, we shall, un- 
less we have often prepared ourselves 
for such an event, find it extremely 
difficult to decide what we should do 
and what we should avoid in order 
not to be provoked to anger. In the 
surprise of the moment we may feel 
justified in resenting with indigna- 
tion the insult we have not deserved. 

St. John Chrysostom says that by 
the fire of an angry answer we shall 
not extinguish the fire in the heart of 
our brother, but fan it into fiercer 
flame. “Fire is not put out by fire.” 


But is it reasonable to show cour- 
tesy and meekness toward some bold 
person who insults me for no cause 
at all? St. Francis de Sales says: “We 
must practice meekness not only 
when it is reasonable, but also when 
it is unreasonable.” We must try to 
answer with a gentle word of some 
kind. That is the way to put out the 
fire. “A gentle answer is a quarrel 
averted.” (Prov. 15:1) So long as 
our feelings are disturbed, the wiser 
course is to keep silence. 

St. Bernard writes: “The eye that 
is clouded by anger sees nothing 
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clearly.” Vision obscured by resent- 
ment no longer distinguishes what is 
fair and what is unfair. Passion is a 
veil drawn over the eyes; it does not 
let us distinguish the straight from 
the crooked. We should make the 
same agreement with our tongue 
which St. Francis de Sales made with 


his, “I have made a pact with my’ 


tongue not to speak while my heart 
is disturbed.” 


OMETIMES it does seem neces- 
sary to reprimand the insolent 
with sharp words. David said: “Be 
angry and sin not.” (Ps. 4:5) From 
this saying we can understand that it 
is sometimes lawful to be angry, pro- 
vided we avoid any fault in our an- 
ger. But that is precisely the point. 
Speculatively speaking, it sometimes 
seems expedient to speak or to an- 
swer sharply in order to make an- 
other realize his fault; but in prac- 
tice it is very difficult to do so with- 
out falling into some fault ourselves. 
Therefore the safest way is to admon- 
ish or answer always with kindness 
and never to yield to resentment. 


St. Francis de Sales said that he 
had never been provoked to anger, 
even in a good cause, without after- 
ward regretting it. Therefore on such 
occasions, so long as we still feel up- 
set and irritated, the safest way is to 
keep quiet and to postpone the ad- 
monition or the answer to a more 
opportune time when our temper 
has cooled. 

We should make special efforts to 
practice this meekness when we are 
corrected or blamed by our superiors 
or our friends. St. Francis de Sales 
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writes: “When we receive a correc- 
tion with thankfulness we show that 
we truly desire to acquire the virtue 
against which we have offended, and 
that is a sign that we are making 
progress in holiness.” 

We should practice this meekness 
also toward ourselves. The devil tries 
to make us believe that it is praise- 
worthy to be provoked to anger 
against ourselves when we fall into 
some fault. That is a mistake. Such 
anger would be the work of the en- 
emy who tries to keep us in a state 
of agitation, which renders us unfit 
for doing good. St. Francis de Sales 
says on this point: “Hold this for 
certain: any thought that upsets you 
is not from God, Who is the fountain 
of peace; it comes rather from the 
devil or from self-love or from vain- 
glory. These are the fountains from 
which springs all our inquietude. 
Therefore, when we are assailed by 
thoughts that disturb us, we should 
immediately reject and despise them.” 


Meekness is needed most of all 
whenever we are in duty bound to 
correct others. Corrections made 
with bitter zeal often do more harm 
than good, particularly when the per- 
son corrected is still excited. In that 
case we must refrain from making 
the correction for the moment until 
the excitement of the moment dies 
down and tempers have cooled. 

The same rule should be followed 
when we ourselves are in an angry 
mood. We should not make the cor- 
rection just then; otherwise it will be 
made with angry words and bitter 
feelings, and the culprit, seeing him- 
self treated in such a manner, will 
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give little heed to the admonition 
given in anger. When we act in this 
way, we are thoughtful of the spirit- 
ual good of our neighbor. 

As for our own spiritual good, let 
us show that we love Jesus Christ by 
accepting calmly and peacefully all 
inconsiderate treatment and insults. 


Affections and Prayers 

ESUS, despised for love of me, by 

Your example You have made in- 
sults seem even sweet to those who 
love You deeply. I promise from this 
day forward to bear every affront for 
love of You, because You were will- 
ing to be so deeply despised for love 
of me. Give me the strength I need 
to keep this resolution. 

My God and my all! I desire no 
other good except You Who are the 
infinite good. You cared so much 
about my welfare; help me to care 


about nothing except Your good 
pleasure. Help me to avoid anything 
that might offend You and to do 
everything that might please You. 
Keep far from me anything that can 
turn me away from Your love. I give 
up my liberty and dedicate it entirely 
to Your divine good pleasure. 

I love You, infinite goodness; I 
love You, Word incarnate; I love 
you more than myself. Have mercy 
on me and heal the wounds inflicted 
on my soul by my offenses against 
You. I throw myself, with complete 
abandonment, into Your arms, my 
Jesus. I desire to be all Yours. I de- 
sire to suffer everything for Your 
love. I ask nothing of You but Your- 
self. 


Holy virgin, my mother Mary, I 
love you. I confide in you. Help me 
by your powerful intercession. 





LIGUORIAN BINDERS 


We have had hard-cover binders made to order for holding 12 copies 
of THE LicuorIAN in a single volume. Anyone can insert the issues in the 
binder. Those who preserve their copies of THE LicuoriaN for reference will 
find the binders very handy, with the index always at the end of the: December 
issue. Order binders from THE LiGcuoriaN, Liguori, Mo., at $2.50 each. 








IF YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 


Please notify us promptly of your change of address, giving both your 
old and new address. It makes it easy for our office if you cut your stenciled 
address from the rear cover of one of your issues of THE LIGUORIAN and 
send it in when asking for a change of address. Notify us by the tenth of the 
month if your copy for that month has not been delivered. 
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THOMAS TOBIN, C.SS.R. 


We recommend that books listed or reviewed in THE LIGUORIAN be 


purchased at your local bookstore. If you cannot obtain 


the book in 


that way, you may write to THE LIGUORIAN for further information. 


My Catholic Faith Most Reverend Louis Morrow, S.T.D. 
The well-known and highly regarded catechism by Bishop 
Morrow appears here in its silver jubilee edition. Its 430 
pages offer what must surely be the most comprehensive 
manual of faith on the market, and the material is clearly 
and attractively arranged. This catechism is in the tradi- 
tional mode. Its three main sections are entitled, What To 
eS Believe, What To Do, Means of Grace. In the so-called 
kerygmatic approach which has won much favor in late 
years, this order of discussion would be reversed, or at 
least drastically rearranged. Whatever be the wiser ar- 
rangement, we believe that Bishop Morrow's great work has 
proved itself a wonderfully useful tool in the hands of the 


teacher and student alike.—L.G.M., C.SS.R. 


(My Mission House, Kenosha, Wis., $4.95) 


Medical Ethics Charles J. McFadden, O.SJ., Ph.D. 

The fifth edition (1961) of Father McFadden’s classic work 
on Medical Ethics contains many notable changes and ad- 
ditions. 

A new chapter has been added on the rights of the patient 
in the spiritual order. The chapters on contraception and 
direct abortion have been completely rewritten. Many new 
topics have been treated in various places in the text, for 
example, contraceptive pills, the new Tape-Testing Method 
of determining the time of ovulation, etc. 

In order to make room for the new material, the treatment 
of some problems that once were of grave concern, but 
which now present no serious difficulties, has been curtailed. 

This book is a must for anyone involved in the study or 
practice of medicine or nursing.—H.O'C., C.SS.R. 

(F. A. Davis Co., $6.00) 
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The Question Box Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 
For 58 years The Question Box by the veteran Paulist 
missionary Father Conway was an invaluable source book 
of answers to basic questions about Catholic doctrine and 
@ practice. Now it has been completely revised by including 
new questions of current interest, by updating the listing of 
recommended books and by grouping the questions under 
definite headings. A good improvement that increases the 

value of this standard work.—A.T.P., C.SS.R. 
(Paulist Press, $1.45) 


Robert Bellarmine James Brodrick, S.J. 

Over 30 years ago Father James Brodrick published a well 
received two volume life of St. Robert Bellarmine which has 
long been out of print. Recently he was in a position either 
to issue a new edition or condense the earlier work. His 
remarks on this matter are so refreshingly candid that we 
pass them on. "As a first step he reread his two volumes 
and was somewhat dismayed by the experience, for the 
hand of time lay heavily upon them. Unless a man is a 
genius or a fool, what he wrote in his thirties will make him 
shake his grey head in his seventies. Those two volumes of e 
long ago are much too exuberant for their writer's present 
taste. He seemed to be addicted then in his relative youth 
to putting adjectives in front of almost every noun in sight, 
and he flaunted his love for his hero, which was quite gen- 
uine, in a way that that meek and humble man would have 
found distressing.” 

The result of this frank appraisal is the present one volume 
biography which places all the historical research of the 
earlier work in a finer literary form. The best biography of 
this giant in the Counter-Reformation.—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 

(Newman Press, $5.75) 


Sanctified in Truth Leo J. Trese 
His fellow priests are very grateful to Father Leo J. Trese 
for the books of inspiration that he prepares for them. He 
draws from his own experiences to suggest ways in which 
the busy priest may sanctify himself and find the happiness 
8 reserved for those who serve God. Sanctified in Truth, whose 
chapters originally appeared in Emmanuel, develops this 
theme: "Don't try to carry the load alone.” A good book to 
have at hand for a few moments reflection in the midst of 

a crowded schedule. 
(Sheed and Ward, $3.50) 
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The Mark of Holiness Robert D. Smith 

One of the moral miracles that give evidence of the divine 
origin and nature of the Catholic Church is its holiness. 
The three parts of this work consider the holiness of Catholic 
teaching on the natural law and the position taken by other 
world religions; the holiness of the founder; the holiness of 
members. The first section makes a rather detailed exami- 
nation of the tenets of the major religions on the ten com- 
mandments. A good presentation of one of the four marks 
of the Church—H.H., C.SS.R. 


(Newman Press, $4.50) 


Bodies and Souls Dan Herr 
Joel Wells, editors 
For lovers of murder and mystery, of midnight screams 
and grinning skulls, and the cheerful thud of falling corpses, 
the fourteen tales in this anthology of crime offer pleasant, 
if not profound diversion. Each has a Catholic setting, mood 
or characters, and taken together they offer convincing evi- 
dence that bodies with bashed heads, as well as those who, 


in sorrow or anger, do the bashing, can be 


found often 


enough among the faithful and even in churches. We found 
the stories of somewhat uneven quality, though several 
succeeded very well in establishing a mood and the neces- 
@ sary element of uneasy suspense. To successfully wrap up 
a murder and its solution in the few pages of a short story, 
it may be said, is a difficult project for any writer to under- 
take. Chesterton’s celebrated Father Brown appears here 
among old favorites and new finds. Mr. Herr and Mr. Wells, 
of the Thomas More Bookshop in Chicago, the editors of 
this collection, have performed a service in helping their 


fellow Catholics throw off the ghetto complex 
much at home in haunted houses as any good 


and feel as 
pagan. One 


of the stories in the anthology, The Body In The Basement, 


by Emest F. Miller, C.SS.R., appeared originally 
of the Liguorian.—L.G.M., C.SS.R. 


in the pages 


(Doubleday, $3.95) 


The Year Made Holy Msgr. Matthias Premm 
Colman J. O’Donovan, translator 
In a previous work, The Holy Sacrifice, Monsignor Mat- 
thias Premm wrote an explanation of the ordinary of the 
Mass. In this book a series of homilies explains the variable 
parts of the Masses for the Sundays of the year. Valuable 
as preparation for a more fruitful participation in Sunday 


Mass. 
(Bruce Publishing Co., $3.50) 
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| Was Chaplain on the Franklin 

Rev. Joseph T. O’Callahan, S.J. 
Father Joseph O'Callahan was chaplain on the Franklin 
when she was bombed and almost destroyed by the Jap- 
@ anese. This is the story of the quiet heroism that was re- 
vealed by the men of the Franklin. The actions of the men 
created a new ship’s motto: "A ship that won't be sunk 
can’t be sunk.” A gripping tale of an action that has become 

a legend in the Navy saga.—A.T.P., C.SS.R. 
(Macmillan, $1.25) 


A Place of Honor Mary Verdick 
This is a mystery novel with great emphasis on the psy- 
chology of the people associated with the dead person. The 
background of the people is Catholic and hence Catholicism © 
enters into the telling of the story. Not a great novel but an 
interesting adult novel. 
(Doubleday and Co., $3.95) 


The Quest John P. LeCog 
A philosopher, Dr. John P. LeCog, has drawn a picture 
of love and the struggle between human and divine love 
in this unusual book. It is a combination of the essay and 
psychological novel which make for interesting reading. 
e The authors wide knowledge is evidenced by the many 
quotations and by his understanding of the nature and role 
of love in human life. Young people who are searching for 
a philosophy of life would profit greatly from this narrative. 

—T.E.T., C.SS.R. 
(The American Press, $3.00) 


Everyman’s Road to Heaven Leo J. Trese 
The prolific and popular Father Leo J. Trese composed 
this book while living in Spain. The 17 chapters form a 
series of moral guidance directives for the layman. Father 
Trese’s usual skill in making doctrine clear and attractive . @ 
is evident in Everyman’s Road to Heaven. A good book for 
one who wishes to reflect on God's plan for the salvation of 


every man. 
(Fides Publishers, $2.95) 
Living With God J. M. Perrin, O.P. 
This is another good book written to help the Catholic 
@ layman live a full life with God. To achieve this goal Father 


J. M. Perrin gives practical pointers on prayer. A valuable 
aid in one’s communing with God. 
(B. Herder Co., $3.25) 
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A Los Angeles high school teacher 
received this note from a_ parent: 
“Please excuse my son from his Span- 
ish class. His throat is so sore he can 
hardly speak English.” 


Mother: Why aren’t you drinking all 
your milk and eating all your spinach? 

Small Boy: Because I don’t want to 
grow up too big to fit in a space cap- 
sule. 








Need Any Help? 
e 


Wife: Why Oswald, where is the car? 

Professor: Say! I remember giving 
someone a lift, and when I got here I 
got out and thanked him for his kind- 
ness. 

e 

Mother was waiting at the door, to 
give little William a joyous welcome 
home from his first day at school. 

“Well now, Willie,” she asked, after 
a big hug and kiss, “tell me, what did 
my little man learn in school today?” 

Willie answered promptly and proud- 
ly: “How to whisper out of the side of 
my mouth — without moving my lips.” 
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A married couple were knocked 
down by an automobile. The investi- 
gating policeman found the couple 
bursting with indignation, especially the 
wife. 

“Do you remember the number of 
the car?” asked the policeman. 

“Yes,” said the husband, “by a 
strange coincidence the first two num- 
bers formed my age, and the second 
two the age of my wife.” 

“John,” said the wife, “we will let 
the matter drop.” 

e 

A sailor engaged a benign old gentle- 
man in conversation. 

“T’ve had a hard life sir,” he began. 
“Had an operation only three months 
ago. When I came out of the anes- 
thetic, the doctor told me he had left 
a sponge inside me. Let it be, I said. 
And there it is to this very day.” 

“Does it pain you at all?” asked the 
sympathetic old man. 

“No, sir,” answered the sailor, “but 
it makes me terribly thirsty.” 

e 


Wife after borrowing ten dollars 
from husband: “I'll pay you back Sat- 
urday when I get your pay check.” 





FILE 13 
A man can fracture his pride in 
a fall over his own bluff. 
e 
Whether health or wealth is the 
greater blessing depends on which 
you don’t have. 
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AFTERWORD 


EADERS will notice a change 

in the editorial masthead of 
this month’s LIGUORIAN. Father 
M. J. Huber, C.SS.R., editor of the 
magazine since March, 1956, has 
been reassigned by Redemptorist 
superiors to other apostolic work. 
Reasons of health dictated the 
change, which we are sure will oc- 
casion great regret among LIGUOR- 
IAN readers. His high standards of 
editorship have surely been a large 
factor in the continued growth of 
circulation to its present peak of 
340,000 each month. Father Huber 
has promised to keep his pen active. 
Specifically, he will continue editing 
the popular Liguoriana department, 
in which his careful good taste has 
been continuously evident. 


Father Louis Miller, C.SS.R., has 
been assigned the duties of LI- 
GUORIAN editor. He will of course 
rely on the help of a carefully chosen 
staff, whose names may be seen list- 
ed on the inside front cover of the 
publication. 

A restatement of our purpose and 
policy is appropriate at this time. In 


the LIGUORIAN we are trying to 
make Christ known, in His person, 
in His teaching, in His redemption, 
in His Church, in His promises of 
peace on earth and happiness in 
heaven. Christ is everything that 
anybody needs for security and hap- 
piness. But He is nothing to those 
who do not know Him and His 
teachings, which were so important 
in His eyes that He was willing to 
die on the cross to prove their worth. 


In large letters on the wall near 
the entrance of the Liguori publica- 
tions building, where it can be seen 
by our 75 employees and by visitors 
who frequently stop by, is the text 
from St. John’s Gospel: “You shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” This is our purpose 
and our plan, to make it possible for 
anyone who reads the LIGUORIAN 
to arrive at a greater knowledge and 
love of the living Truth, Who is 
Christ, and the practical expression 
of truth found in His will for the 
world. To this purpose we pledge 
our unstinting devotion. 





Christmas Is Friendship 


famine is the time for greeting one’s friends, in 
person and through the mail. It is a time for family re- 
unions and friendly gatherings. It is a time for exchanging 
gifts in a spirit of true, Christian friendship. 


Help your friends celebrate Christmas in this Christian 
spirit by sending them the LIGUORIAN as a gift this year. 
It will bring them greater knowledge of Christ and many 
helps to better Christian living. 





CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES 
One subscripticn (1 year) ecpinlegen $2.00 
Additional subscriptions each $1.50 


Add 25c for each subscription to Canada and foreign 


countries. Send as many as you wish. Include your own 
renewal, 











Please send THE LIGUORIAN as my gift to: 


Name 


Street & No. 


Street & No. 
City 

Your Name 
Street & No. 


City a State 


I enclose $ for total of subscriptions. 


() Bill me after Christmas for $ for total of _.___ subscriptions. 
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List your additional gifts on separate sheet 
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